LAUNCH OF THE STAFFORDSHIRE, 
REAT advance” 
ments have been 
made in the sci- 
ence of naval 
architecture at the 
present day. At 
no previous age of 
the world have the 
inventive powers 
of man been ex- 
\ cited to produce 
models of speed, 
finish and beauty 
to so great a de- 
gree as now; and 
every day adds some new monument as a trib- 
ute to his skill. ‘The superb specimen of clipper 
craft given below, was launched from the ship 
yard of Mr. McKay, at East Boston, a few days 
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since, and is intended for Enoch Train & Co.'s 
line of Liverpool packets. She is 215 feet long 
on the keel, 340 feet over all, 41 feet breadth of 
beam, 37 feet depth of hold, and will register 
about 2000 tons. She has three decks, two of 
which will be fitted with state-rooms for passen- 
gers. She is constructed upon a beautiful mod- 
el, and is pronounced by good judges of naval 
architecture, the finest ship ever built at East 
Boston. 

The occasion was a joyous one, and thousands 
of people collected to witness the launch of this 
monster ship. Row boats, yachts, and tiny sail- 
ing crafts dotted the bay at a respectful distance 
from the track of the leviathan packet, altogether 
forming a fine maritime scene. 

Every new ship thus constructed and launched 
upon its destined element, is of immense advan- 
tage to the interest and commercial importance 
of this country; every new vessel of such noble 
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eapacity and workmanship must bring just so | packets were mere tubs, as it regarded speed andl 


much more of wealth and increased trade to our | 
shores. The immense tide of emigration from 
Europe to this country has also demanded a 
corresponding increase of the means of prompt 
and easy transportation between the old and | 
new world, and such vessels as the Parliament, 
Daniel Webster, New World, Plymouth Rock | 
and Staffordshire, all of E. Train & Co. superb 
line, supply just the means that are wanted for | 
this purpose, and bring, nearly every trip across 
the Atlantic, some hundreds of passengers. 
According to the London Athenzum, more | 
persons now pass between England and Ameri- 
ca than between England and the Continent; 
but there is this difference, that the great major- 
ity pass over the wide Atlantic never to return | 
to the old country. Six years ago there were 
but four steamships plying between the old | 
world and the uew, besides which the sailing | 


| these remarks. 


despatch ; now we have a dozen clipper ships 
that vie with the steamers for speed and rega- 
larity, and yet there seems a demand for more. 
Could the cost of transit be lowered, says a 
cotemporary, it is thought that there would be a 


| vast deal more tripping and touring of middle 


class Englishmen in the United States, with a 


Probability of much good resulting from it to 


both countries. Some of the newly projected 
lines to Liverpool may receive a useful hint from 
Cheap steamship communica- 
tion between England and America, like almost 
all other cheap things, might greatly increase 
the passenger business. Now that we have got 
cheap postage, we shall not rest till we reduce 
travelling rates to the minimum, and then  lit- 
tle excursion to London and Paris will be as 
common as one to Niagara from the Eastern 
States is at the present time. 
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CHAPTER L 


VENICE BY MOONLIGHT. 


ENICE lay en- 
shrouded in the 
silver sheen of 
moonlight. Tur- 

* yet and spire, bal- 
cony and dome, 
were gilded with 
a beauty unspeak- 
able. Three hun- 
dred liquid streets, 
including the 
' Grand Canal, 
threw back the 
fm beams that fell as 
soft as a kiss of 
heaven's breath upon them. The ancient city 
looked as if it were woven and interwoven with 
beauteous silver threads, and those threads the 
streets of liquid, flashing water. It lay, itself 
like a full-freighted argosy, moored in silence 
and sweet calm, at the head of the broad Adri- 
atic. The Laguna lay stretched out before it— 
that broad water where so many a poor, uncon- 
scious victim was, at the dread midnight hour, 
thrown in and strangled, and whence his drown- 
ing cries could not reach the ears of the city’s 
inhabitants. 

There were the Giant's Stairs. There the 
palaces and the dungeons together. There the 
melancholy-looking Bridge of Sighs. There the 
old ducal palaces and their domes and towers, 
their turrets and balconies, and minarets, and 
broad facades, all flashing like erected halberds 
ia the moonlight that rested over the entire city. 

On that night full many a weary prisoner 
strode to his dungeon bars fora breath of fresher 
air, grasping the dull iron with emaciated hand, 
and casting a longing look over the water be- 
neath which they wished they could bury them- 
selves forever. On that same night, too, full 
many a high-born lady, the scion of a truly no- 
ble stock, leaned languishingly over her balcony, 
and with bejewelled head resting carelessly on 
snow-white hand, listened to the sound of the 
light guitar that was thrummed by some secret 
loverin his silver-beaked gondola below. 


Music was everywhere upon the water. Gon- 
doles, propelled by stout arms and guided by 
graceful motions, skimmed like light and airy 
birds over the glistening water; and costly jew- 
els many and rare, vied with brighter and more 
sparkling eyes, to throw back but a share of 
their beauty upon the water. Lights from noble 
houses and stately palaces gleamed, though but 
faintly, in the moonlight, across the streets. 
Shouts of merry laughter, and the echoes of sil- 
very voices were borne to the ears of the en- 
tranced gondolicrs, like the low and dreamy 
music that peals out at the vesper hour from the 
distant convent bell. All was light, and joy, and 
beauty. And as the queen of night sailed slow- 
ly and majestically upwards into the ocean of 
the clear blue sky, it surveyed the wealth, and 
the grandeur, and the happiness in Venice be- 
low, as if it seemed to take a true pride in the 
gay scene upon which it shone. 

There was a sound of revelry within the bril- 
liant halls of the noble mansion of Count Mora- 
lo. Songs and gayest laughter chimed musically 
together. A hundred flames, from as many 
lamps, flung their glare over bejewelled dames 
and proudest virgins. Jewels, without number 
and beyond value, threw back the light, until it 


was absolutely painful for the eyes to gaze on 
them longer. 

It was the evening of the birthday of the beau- 
tiful young Adrienne, the daughter of the haughty 
Count Moralo. The lofty mansion was thronged 
with worthy and noble friends, come to pay re- 
spect to her rank, and to assure her, for the 
seventeenth time, of her surpassing grace and 
beauty. Thus far this ceremony had been every 
year gone through, from the time of her birth. 

Never looked the high-born Adrienne so love- 
ly as now. Her dark and exceeding lustrous 
hair was parted back in wavy lines frow her low, 
broad forehead, and fell in profuse ringlets over 
shoulders of alabaster. Hers were eyes that 
were full of dreams—dreams of love and days of 
pure joys tocome. They were large and dark, 
and expressive of every individual feeling her 
soul had ever known. Cheeks, well rounded 
and most delicately tinted, were not guileless of 
two sweet and roguish dimples, that looked like 
little whirlpools in swiftly running streams. Her 
lips were ruby and full, and when a smile stole 
from through them over her countenance, it 
seemed as if a gleam of heaven's purest and 
most golden sunshine had stolen to her heart 
and lighted it up with love. 

Her head was wholly cast in a classic mould, 
finely shaped, and advantageously setting off 
the striking beauties of herfeatures. It set upon 
her neck and shoulders like some fair and well 
proportioned temple upon a marble cliff—the 
pure white cliff itself having been chiselled by 
nature’s hand until it was most admirably fitted 
for the support of a burden so magnificent.— 
When she turned her neck but partially, her 
throat swelled like the beautiful throat of some 
warbling bird of heaven. 

There were crowds of admirers at her hand 
on that evening of brilliancy, and all their lips 
did but vie with each other in pronouncing their 
admiration of her. 

But she soon sickened of these tamely spoken 
flatteries. Her heart Yearned within her bosom 
for something purer. She turned away from 
them all with unaffected disgust. 

As she moved away, unattended by any one, 
she chanced to meet her father, who was walking 
in an opposite direction. 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Count Moralo, “and how 
is my darling daughter Adrienne enjoying her- 
self this evening? Is there aught wanting that 
can add to the happiness of her dear heart ?” 

“My dear father,” said she, in reply, “I am as 
happy as you could expect me to be. I am joyed 
that I have seen my seventeenth birthday, and 
that thou art still alive to share its pleasures 
with me !” 

“God bless thee, my devoted Adrienne !” ex- 
claimed he, seizing one of her hands in both of 
his, and holding on upon it fast. “God bless 
thee, Adrienne! But have you seen the young 
Count Gonzalvo to-night ?” 

“T have, my father.” 

“And where is he at this moment, Adri- 
enne ?” 

“I know not, my father,” answered she. 

“I would have you show him all the attention 
you can, my daughter. He is a worthy young 
man, and a scion of a truly noble stock.” 

Adrienne cast her beautiful blue eyes down- 
wards upon the tessellated pavement of marble, 
but made no reply. 

“Forgive me if I have wounded your feelings, 
Adrienne,” he instantly said, perceiving her con- 
fusion; “I will not express myself so plainly 


hereafter,” and raising her delicate hand to his 

lips he pressed it a moment there, and with a 

proud smile upon his features, passed on. 
Adrianne strolled along uninterruptedly until 


she had reached the garden walk, down which 


she leisurely found her way. 

It was with a fecling of surprise that, on turn- 
ing herself suddenly round, she discovered how 
far sheghad come, and unattended, too. She 
started’ to return again, when her ears were sa- 
luted witha low and musical voice near her, 
calling: 

“ Adrienne! Adrienne !” 

Instantly she bent herself forward, to catch a 
glimpse of the person calling, when a figure 
emerged from the shadow of an adjacent col- 
umn, clad in a light and silken half robe, and 
stood before her. 

“Rodolpho!” she exclaimed, “ Ah, dear Ro- 
dolpho !” 

“It is I, lovely Adrienne,” replied he, in a 
suppressed and softened tone. 

“But why are you here on this night, Ro- 
dolpho?” asked the bewildered maiden. 

“Do you upbraid me with coming, Adrienne ? 
with placing my poor, worthless, unhappy life 
in jeopardy, that I might once more see the idol 
of my heart ?” 

“ Rodolpho! do not think thus, my love! I 
only would have sought to know what fatality 
brought you into the midst of so much danger 
to-night! Forgive me that I said !” 

“ You are forgiven already, my love,” replied 
Rodolpho. “TI only ask for myself the same 
privilege that others are this night enjoying.” 

“ What mean you, Rodolpho ?” 

“That I have come, like the rest, to lay down 
the expressions of my congratulation at thy 
feet, that another happy anniversary has come 
round to thee; that is all.” 

“ You are thoughtful of me, Rodolpho.” 

“ And why should I not be, my love? Does 
the green earth forget, even in darkest obscuri- 
ties, the blessed sun that warmed her breast ? 
Does the dark and wave-beating ocean ever for- 
get the silver moon, whose crescent sails month- 
ly, like a fairy boat, up into the ocean of blue 
overhead ¢” 

“But vou have not counted the danger, Ro- 
dolpho ¢” 

“No, nor would I. What danger have I to 
fear, when all my life and happiness is at stake ? 
Teach love to know a thought of danger, if thou 
canst, Adrienne !” 

“ But, Rodolpho, I would that you could gain 
admittance to yonder proud mansion, and tread 
its lighted halls as freely as those whose hearts 
are there but for the hour that is passing.” 

“ That cannot be, Lady Adrienne. It is pro- 
scribed to me, so pure a bliss as that. But yet, 
my love, I am not wholly wretched. I have the 
treasures that secret meetings with thee do yield 
me so generously, and I hoard them up in my 
heart for other days, to dream upon when I 
would otherwise be unhappy. I love thee, 
Adrienne, and I am loved by thee in turn. Why 
should I not be happy? Why should I not be 
all contented? My heart can no one tear from 
me but with my life, and then will all its treas- 
ures go too!” 

As he ceased speaking he raised her hand to 
his lips, and pressed it with a kiss of the most 
fervent affection. 

“TI mast be gone, Rodolpho!” said Adrienne, 
starting suddenly. “They will surely miss me 
from the hall, and then they will search for me, 
and find me in the garden, and you with me! 
O, would that you could go with me, Ro- 
dolpho !” 

“ Hush, Adrienne! Say no more. Thy proud 
father has forbidden it forever. But he may not 
prevent my Joving thee, and here do I most 
earnestly avow it. Farewell, Adrienne! fare- 
well! Ishall watch patiently for thee, and be 
by thy side when thou wouldst fain pour out thy 
troubled thoughts upon the night breeze, or the 
rippling zephyr. Farewell !” ” 

“Farewell, Rodolpho. I shall only sorrow for 
thee the more until thou art by my side again.” 

A second time he pressed her hand to his lips, 
while on bended knee he bowed before her, and 
then she was gone. 

[SEE ENGRAVING.] 

“The flight of a holy angel!” said he, in a 
low voice, as soon as she was lost to ‘his view in 
the dusky shadows of the long rows of columns 


_that beset her path. 


He started to return again as he had entered 
the place,.and. had proceeded but a few steps, 
when a voice fell uponshis ear : 

“Be at you, sir! fend yourself!” 


Rodolpho turned in surprise a¥@liid, to see 
from whose lips such threatening syllables could 
proceed, when he discovered a man standing — jj 
close at his back, rapier in hand, and glittering | 
in the moonlight, who seemed to defy him. 

“What would you with me, sir?” demanded 
Rodolpho, laying his hand upon the hilt of his 


sword. 

“ Defend yourself, villain! knave! robber!” 
said the figure, in a low, husky voice. in which 
a stern, and impetuous determination was per- | 
ceptible. | 

In an instant the shining blade of Rodolpho i} 


leaped from its seabbard, and he made a violent | 
pass at the figure’s heart. 

He saw, at a glance, that his opponent was no 
mean master at the art of ‘using the glittering 
blade, and he at once changed his menner to one | 
of greater caution. He made several feintsat |} 
the person, and at last, when provoked beyond 
his endurance by a stinging remark of the other, 
he inflicted on him a sensible and admonitory 
flesh wound, disarmed him completely, and 
turned his heel econtemptuously upon him. | 

The steel of his opponent rang clearly upon | 
the cool night air, and fell in among the rare | 
exotics that stood clustered in an adjoining par- | 
terre. 

In an instant Rodolpho was out of sight of his | 
disgraced opponent, and was being rowed light- ||| 
ly over the gleaming water, in his golden-beaked 
gondola, by the hands of a brave and trusty 
oarsman. 

There was also in his barge, reclining obedi- 
ently at his feet, a young and beautiful page, 
named Fedore. 

The gondola shot swiftly away, like the hasty 
flight of a feathery arrow, and Rodolpho looked 
forthe last time that night on the noble man- 
sion, with its glittering turrets and spacious bal- 
eonies, and a deep-drawn sigh escaped his part- 
ed lips. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE MYSTBRIOUS COMMUNICATION. | 


INSTANTLY, on receiving his wound and losing 
his weapon, Gonzalvo hastened to return to the |} 
company he had left in the halls. 

Great was the confusion and affright of all, at 
beholding him in this sad and woful plight,— 
his dress greatly disarranged, his countenance 
flushed with anger and mortified pride, and the | 
blood stains on his forehead and cheeks. | 

“Why, how is this, Gonzalvo?” demanded | 
Count Moralo, in surprise, advancing towards 


him and laying hold upon his arm. : 

“Tt is but a scratch—a mere flesh wound,” 
answered Gonzalvo, unconcernedly. | 

“Yes, but wherefore? Where did you get | 
it?” 

“In the garden, sir count; in your own gar- | 
den, some few moments agone.” 

“In the garden! And at whose hands | 
pray ?” | 

“By the sword of a robber—a villain, whomI | 
dared to drive away from your domain, sir |} 
count.” | 

“But you should have called for assistance, | 
Gonzalvo; you should not risk your precious | 
life, and brave death itself, by encountering a 
robber. And only to protect my mansion, too! 

“Ah, sir count!” exclaimed Gonzalvo, half |} 
turning his head away, and giving a triumphant | 
leer out of his eye, “ Ah, sir count, it was no 
common robber, believe me !” | 

“Who, then, was itt Speak, Gonzalvo!” | | 

“Nor was it merely to protect your noble | 
residence, that I thus freely put in jeopardy my | 
life and my name,” added the young man, not | 
heeding what the count said. 

“Relieve me of this suspense, I pray you, | 
Gonzalvo!” a second time demanded Count | 
Moralo. “I would know who it was! Speak 
Gonzalvo !” 

The young man, who had now wiped from his 
forehead and face all traces of his recenten- | 
counter with his foe, leaned forward towards his 
interrogator and whispered something in his 

| 
| 
| 


ear. 

Count Moralo started back in sudden surprise, 
holding up his hands. | 

Gonzalvo nodded with his head, to signify the | 
affirmation of what he had just whisped to him. 

The count was greatly troubled, and turned 
‘away. Slowly and abstractedly he paced to 
and fro through the refulgent halls of his noble 
thansion, nor deigned to exchange a word with 
any one. 

All remarked ‘the’ sudden change that had 
come over him, but were entirely unable to di- 
vine either its cause or its meaning. 
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Gonzalvo sought the side of Adri- 
enne, and entered into conversation with her.— 
His thoughts were greatly disturbed, but hers 
were almost as light and free as those of a joy- 
ous singing bird. She had just returned from a 
conference with her accepted lover. Why should 
she not be happy ?” 

“ Adrienne,” began the young Count Gonzal- 
vo, “ [have been wounded.” 

“ Adrienne started back with affright, unable 
to comprehend him. 

“I have been wounded,” he repeated, “and in 
the garden !” 

The suspicion instantly flashed across her 
mind that possibly he might have accidentally 
met with Rodolpho, and been wounded in an 
encounter with him. 

“ You read my words rightly,” said he, with a 
look of import. “ Yes, Adrienne, you know by 
whose blade it was that the villanous act was 
done !” 

Adrienne’s countenance was suddenly suffused 
with the deepest burning crimson, and she threw 
a glance upoy him full of angry pride and merit- 
ed rebuke. 

“What do you mean?” she haughtily de- 
manded. 

“ May I be excused from telling you, fair la- 
dy,” said he, “what you already know ?” 

“T am entirely ignorant of what you would 


“ Stay, lady, but for a moment, I beseech 
you! Iwill tell you all. It was by Rodolpho's 
sword that I received this wound.” 

“ Rodolpho’s!” exclaimed she. 

“You have spoken it,” said he; “it was I 
who met him in the garden but just now.” 

“Rodolpho in the garden!” she again ex- 
claimed, in a tone of greatly affected surprise. 

“ Was it all a secret to thee, fair lady?” he 
asked. “Was there no one with him in the 
garden ?” 

“Gonzalvo!” replied she, “why do you thus 
address me respecting Rodolpho! Am I yet 
responsible to thee for my conduct? Am I not 
my own mistress still ?” : 

“True, Adrienne,” said he, in a half whisper, 
“but yet—but yet—other eyes than thine alone 
witnessed the devoted and passionate attitudes 
that this Rodolpho exhibited before thee. Other 
eyes than thine alone saw him take that lily 
hand of thine and press it again and again to his 
parted lips. There were other ears, too, than 
thine, that eagerly drank in those expressions of 
passionate affection that he poured forth so lav- 
ishly from his lips. Thou wast not alone with 
him, fair lady !” 

“ And did you see me with him ?” asked Adri- 
enne, greatly excited from her rushing thoughts. 

“T did, Adrienne, from behind a column that 
shadowed me there.” 

“ And heard what passed between us ?” 

“Pardon me, Adrienne,—I could not but hear 
it all.” 

“Spy that thou art!” she indignantly ex- 
claimed, looking him fully in the face. 

“ Say not that, Adrienne. I was not there to 
overhear your conversation. I went not there 
as a vile spy—a detestable eaves-dropper.” 

“ Then wherefore, pray ?” 

“T saw thee go alone into the garden, and 


“ And could not that as well have been done 
here ; 

“ No, lovely one, it could not.” 

“ Why not, pray? You have the power, as 
well as others, to talk even in low whispers, 
when you will.” 

A heightened color flitted momentarily over 
the fine countenance of Gonzalvo, and he re- 
plied: 

“T followed thee into the garden, because 
there I knew I should find fliee alone. I would 
have told thee of the exhaustless wealth of my 
love; of my passion for thee, and all thy loveli- 
ness; of the tempests with which my sad heart 
is torn at sudden times ; of what I did but hope, 
and pray. I-would have fallen on my very 
kneeg:before thee, Adrienne, and, unworthy as I 
am, I would have dared to ask the rich boon of 
thy love in return !” 

Adrienne sat as calm, and composed, and 
colorless as a marble statue itself. 

“But what was it*not my fate to behold ?” 
continued he. “How sorely, how cruelly was 
my poor heart made to bleed, at seeing what I 
did; and what, of all other things, I would not 


have sought to see! What could I do but re- 
main silent in my chosen hiding place, and suf- 
fer? But call me not a villanous spy, Adrienne ; 
wrong me not in that way !” 

She replied nothing to him, although he 
paused for a moment, as if she might voluntarily 
retract the charge she had made. 

“When I saw thee return to the house, I 
stepped boldly out upon the wall and challenged 
him whom I deemed my most formidable rival, 
to single combat. We drew swords and went at 
it, and save this scratch that he gave me, I am 
not ashamed to tell even thee that he succeeded 
in wresting from me my rapier; for be it known 
to thee, as itis known to every gentleman of 
rank, that Rodolpho is reckoned the most skill- 
ful swordsman in all Venice; and itis no dis- 
grace to be disarmed by a professed master ofhis 
art.” 

While he thus spoke, Adrienne cast the most 
excited looks upon him; and there was even a 
smile of triumph and gladness hovering about her 
curled lips, as he told her of his having been 
disarmed by Rodolpho, 

“Thy father knows of the occurrence,” he 
said, in a lower tone, “ and—” 

“ Yon told it to him!” she charged, excitedly. 

“J did—I did, fair lady. He saw the plight 
I was in, and at once demanded to know all of 
me. I told him that Rodolpho had fought me 


“Not so; I was compelled to tell him; but he 
knows not of your meeting Rodolpho in the gar- 
den as yet, Adrienne. I have told him nothing 
of that. I would keep that from his knowledge, 
for I knew it would cast a shadow over his hap- 
piness on this lovely evening.” 

Adrienne made no answer, not even to thank 
him for the secret he thus openly boasted of hav- 
ing kept, but instantly rising from her seat, left 
him without a word, and was soon mingling 
again with the gayest of the gay. 

Gonzalvo turned away in another direction, 
hoping by new scenes to hide his chagrin and 
awake more pleasing recollections. Still he was 
unhappy, wretchedly unhappy. 

After Rodolpho left the garden, subsequently 
to his encounter with the young Count Gonzal- 
vo, he directed that his gondola should be 
rowed to a particular point, where he and his 
youthful page Fedore were to disembark. 

On, on sped the light and agile craft, in whose 
luxurious depth lay reclining the elegant form 
of Rodolpho, his head leaning thoughtfully upon 
his hand. He looked over the glistening prow, 
that moved through the silvery sheet of water, 
and essayed to count the ripples that swelled in 
their mimic lines on its either side. He cast his 
eyes far over the water, and saw reflected in its 
pure bosom the rays from a thousand lights, and 
listened to the melodious strains from the light 
hearted gondoliers. He thought of her whom 
he had left behind, herself to be preyed upon by 
the same tormenting thoughts that awoke in his 
own heart. He dared even to dream of the 
balmy days, and the soft, starlit nights of ten- 
der love. His heart, even then, was dancing 
with the sprightliness of his feelings and 


thoughts. 
Anon he shook his plumed cap within his 
hand, as if he would call up the pleasant hours, 


From this intermittent series of reveries he 
was aroused by the beak of his gondola sudden- 
ly grazing against the marble step on which he 
would land, and his active page, Fedore, calling 
upon him to disembark, for this was the place. 

Suddenly his stout heart seemed to palpitate 
again within his breast, and he sprang out upon 
the wave-washed stair, with an agility and reso- 
luteness that betokened a strength and an in- 
ward power not yet developed and discovered. 

“This way, Fedore!” he exclaimed to his 
page, pointing to the street into which he would 
enter. 

“ Ah, master Rodolpho!” said the young boy, 
“Thad altogether forgotten it; I might have 
lost my way but for you.” 

“ And I am conversant with all the streets of 
Venice,” said Rodolpho, “and well I may be. 
I have had too many occasions to know the most 
direct ways to certain points I would reach the 
soonest.” 

There was a positiveness about this remark of 
the young bravado that precluded any idea of 
deception from his lips. He meant all he said. 

They travelled for some distance, 


always selecting streets least frequented, and 
concealing themselves within the shadows formed 
by door-ways, recesses, arches, pillars, and col- 
umns. At length they reached a particular 
house, and with no further word, Rodolpho 
placed his hand to the door and opened it. 

They climbed two or three flights of stairs 
almost noiselessly, and finally reached a large 
room that might well be called a balcony, and at 
the door of this room Rodolpho knocked softly, 
so as to be heard by none but those within. 

“Enter!” sounded a husky voice from within 
the apartment. 

Rodolpho was obedient to the summons, and 
bidding his page follow him, he entered the 
room. 

It was a narrow, but rather lofty apartment, 
out of which looked two windows upon the 
sleeping water. There sat an old crone at the 
farther corner of the room, who turned her face 
from the contemplation of the stars to the per- 
son who was about entering. 

“ And what words are writ in the heavens to- 
night, good mistress Nancie?” asked Rodolpho, 
as he entered. 

“ The stars do not give out any of their secret 
mysteries to-night,” she answered. “Why, what 
would you, master Rodolpho? What seek you 
this night to know ?” 

“Look once more on the heavens’ face, good 


sky for a few moments, the while slowly count- 
ing and recounting her fingers, and then turned 
again to Rodolpho, and said: 

“Not a syllable. The night and the morrow 
—yes, and full many a week shall go well with 
thee. Thysky is clear and unclouded ; or what 
clouds there are, are but puffs of idle and power- 
less smoke. Fear not, Rodolpho !” 

“But my enemies, Nancie? I have them!” 

“ So be it,” responded the astrologer. “Every 
one has enemies, and they of the greatest worth, 
the most. Fear not, I tell thee, master Ro- 
dolpho !” 

He hastily dropped a piece of gold into her 
opened palm, and beckoning to Fedore to follow 
him again, was soon in the street and in his gon- 
dola. Again he was ploughing the sleeping 
and sheeny waters. Again he rested thought- 
fully upon his hand. Again he gave the rein to 
his wildest and fondest dreams. 

He had dismissed his oarsman and his page, 
and now was gliding through the darkest ways, 
back to the mansion of Adrienne. Love lent 
vigor to the sinews of his arms, and he bent to 
the oars most manfully. The ploughed water 
beat and washed up against his boat sides with 
a sound of music itself. Rodolpho could not but 
think it danced in perfect sympathy with his 
anxious and excited feelings. 

He finally floated beneath the shadow of the 
mansion of Count Moralo, and while his gondo- 
la glided noiselessly now along underneath the 
window of Adrienne, the eyes of the lover boat- 
man were upturned to the same, to discover the 
form of his beautiful mistress. But she was not 
to be seen. The flashing lights were now long 
since extinguished within the noble halls; the 
strains of music and the echoes of joyous laugh- 
ter had ceased, and all was dark and silent. 

Rodolpho was sad beyond the power of lan- 


CHAPTER III. 


A REWARD FOR THE ARREST OF RODOLPHO. 

THERE was a collected crowd, on the follow- 
ing day, in the square of San Marco, earnestly 
talking over the subject that had engendered 
the fresh excitement. 

It was all about a placard that had made its 
appearance early that morning, offering a large 
amount of gold for the capture and delivery of 
the brigand Rodolpho. Placards were also post- 
ed on every wall in every square of the city.— 
Men stood around them in eager attitudes, 
anxiously awaiting any development that might 
go towards the bold robber’s discovery. Gon- 
doliers, as their light barks met on the canal, 
stopped a moment, and while thus resting on 
their oars, discussed with freedom the proba- 
bilities of his capture or safety, wherever he 
might be. 

Count Moralo, being one of the proud nobles 
of Venice, who, by their own imperious voice, 
had decreed that their rank should be established 
to them and to their descendants in perpetuity, 


had been chosen out of that number as one of 


the secret and mystic Council of Ten, to whom 
was confided the government of the Venetian 
Republic. He had heard the tale that Gonzalvo 
told in his troubled ear on the night before, and 
instantly determined to employ the whole of his 
terrible power to bring Rodolpho to summary 
punishment, and thus remove his influence from 
the path of his beloved daughter. It was through 
his influence, chiefly, that the Council deerced, 
in their secret session, to offer a large reward for 
the notorious bandit, whether taken alive or 
dead. 

Count Moralo felt more than ordinarily stung 
by the intrusion and boldness of Rodolpho on 
the evening before, and now he determined to 
be rid of him at once and forever. 

There stood two men together, not far from 
the foot of the steps of the ducal palace, talking 
by turns in a low and inaudible tone: 

They were clad in the costume of working 
men, and bore about them every mark of igno- 
rance and poverty. Even in the manner in 
which they regarded the nobles and others of 
rank who swept by them, could their inferiority 
be immediately discerned. 

“ They will never take him alive,” said one of 
them, whose name was Vivolus. 

“No, nor dead !” returned the other, who was 
called Padorus. 

“ Tam sworn !” said the former. 


i] say!” rejoined she, imperiously, and rising, as if | in the garden.” Nancie, and tell me if there is nothing porten- “ And I too!” chimed in the latter. 
| thus summarily to rid herself of her unsolicited “ Tale-bearer, as well as spy!” said Adrienne, | tous to be seen that I should know at once.” “This very morning,” continued Vivolus, 
| companion. contemptuously. The old woman bent her gaze on the starlit | “have I been begged,—implored by a gondolier 


to make known whatI knew of his wheres 


abouts.” 
“ You!” exclaimed the other. 


“Yes; and I was offered a large share of the 
reward, if 1 would bring the noble-hearted Ro- 
dolpho to the light.” 

“ And you spurned the offer ?” 

“Spurned it! Yea, and I cursed the wretch 
whose heart had hardened to such a lump of 
avarice. Icursed him for a very devil, and 
bade him go talk to the statues about the pal- 
ace; they might hear him—J did not! I told 
him to cry out to the dread dungeons of the Pi- 
ombi and Piozzi to open their jaws wide, and 
unearth the pale prisoners, who needed only 
cerements upon and about them, to be buried 
alive already; but as for my heart opening to 
disclose what was buried there,—O, never! 


never ?” 
“ And what said he then ?” 


“The dastardly villain! He said he knew 
me well, and he would have me brought before 
the Council, and then, if I would not disclose my 
secret, I should be bound hand and foot, and 
stretched on the coml! But I heeded not his 
feeble threats; they were impotent with me; my 
resolution is not to be shaken by threats !” 

“ No, nor mine!” 

“But stay! Who comes here ?” 

“ As L live, the spies of the Council !” 

“ The spies !” 

“Yes; and they have already fixed their keen 
eyes upon you. Fly!” 

“Fly! ’Twould be folly now. I have no 
fear. I shall not fly. I shall remain just where 
Iam. Leave me to myself, Padorus.” 

“Is not this Vivolus?” demanded one of 
three men, who now came up with him, and laid 
his hand upon his shoulder. 

“ Vivolus forever!” proudly and unflinchingly 
replied the man addressed. 


followed thee. It is thy seventeenth birth night, | of which he dreamed, around him; and then he | guage to express. More than ever did he feel Whew bab orth a 
- and I thought to offer thee such congratulations | replaced it slowly, and with a disappointed air, | that he was alone. 7 a he - your han 
as became the hour, and control my heart.” upon his head again, and fell to dreaming. tig oe , 


“To be bound! What have I done, that my 
liberty should be taken from me ? Are not your 
dungeons full enough, and to overflowing, al- 
ready? Are not the massive stones of their cells 
piled up sufficiently even now upon the blecd- 
ing hearts of their poor prisoners ?” 

“No words! Hold forth!” 

“Ts resistance vain, then ?” 

“ Alive or dead, you must be carried before 
the Council. It is their will.” 

“Then I obey. 1 do not disobey the laws of 
my native city. Venice! thou wast always 
loved by me!” 

He held out his hands willingly, and suffered 
them to bind them together. His arms were 
large and muscularly made, and they looked as 
though they well nigh might burst the slender 
fetters as tender withs. Still he was as tracta- 
ble and submissive as any could have wished. 
BE CONTINUED.] 


DEATH. 
Leaves have-their times to fall 


And flowers to wither at the north winds 
And siars to set—but ee 


Thou hast all thine, O death Hemans. 
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The light boat, Brandywine, was built for ser- 
vice on the Brundywine shoals, Delaware Bay, 
but because of the destruction of the iron light 
house, on Minot’s Rock, has been transferred to 
her present station, off that dangerous ledge. 
She is 130 tons burthen, built as strong as wood 
and iron can make her, and of the very best 
model for a sea boat, being very sharp forward 
and aft, with great dead rise. She rises boldly 
forward and aft with great sheer, which renders 
her buoyant, and enables her to ride over the 
waves comparatively dry, and also prevents her 


counter being buried in the sea as she settles aft. 
The Brandywine formerly carried two lanterns, 
one forward and the other aft. She has now but 
one, placed amidship, on an elevation about 
twenty-five feet from the deck. She is com- 
manded by Capt. John W. Bennett, and hae a 
crew of six men. Our engraving was drawn by 
Capt. Miller. 

From late fearful events connected with this 
wild and perilous spot, a great interest hangs 
about the ledge, and seamen froin distant parts 
still gaze in wonder as they euter the harbor, to 


LIGHT? BOAT AT MINUT'’S 


LELGE. 


find the late and commanding iron Light, that 
but a short time marked the spot, gone alto- 
gether! We have published in these pages sev- 
eral poems, dedicated to the terrible catastrophe 
of the wreck of the Light and the loss of its 
faithful keepers, so that our readers will find 
anything relating to the subject of more than 
ordinary interest. It is thought that the Bran- 
dywiue, so well constructed for the purpose to 
which she is applied, may be able to ride out the 
fierce gales that are so terribly fatal on this dan- 
gerous spot. 


HIGH BRIDGE AT HARLEM, N. ¥. 

This magnificent bridge of stone forms a part 
of the immense work erected to bring the water 
of the Croton River to the city of New, York. 
The length of the aqueduct, from Croton River 
| to the City Hall, is 444 miles, and cost the enor- 
mous sum of $13,000,000. It is one of the most 
stupendous efforts of modern times, and one 
which has proved as successful as it was grand 
in conception. The bridge itself was erected at 
| a cost of $1,000,000. Its height is 114 feet from 
| high water mark, and its length is 1450 feet. 


HIGH BRIDGE AT HARLEM, N. Ye 
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PICTORIAL DRAWING ROOM COMPANION. 


A CALIFORNIA CABIN. 

The sketch here given represents the interior 
of a California cabin, on the occasion of the oc- 
cupants enjoying a genuine clam chowder, and 
is the copy of a scene as it occurred last Thanks- 


giving day, in a cabin, the actors in the scene ! 
being three young men from the old Bay State. | 
Their encampment was on Oregon Canon, near 
Georgetown, and the artist, Mr. D. W. Nayson, 
to whom we are indebted for the sketch, was one 
of the party. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 
TO A STAR. 


BY JOMN F. WEISUAMPEL, JR. 


Gentle, little, twinkling star, 
Glimmering through the skies afar, 
How I love to gaze ou thee, 

O, how dear thou art to me! 


When I watch thee in the night, 

Shedding forth thy flickering light, 
Thought doth flee to ages back, 

When thou dids: light the shepherd’s track. 


Bright as any golden gem 

In an angel’s diadem, 

Thou hast mirrored scenes of love, 
How they reign who live above. 


Thou hast told me by thy light, 
That in heaven all is bright ; 
Thou hast carried on thy rays 
Hope to me of better days. 


O, thou little golden guide, 
Distant on a space so wide ; 
Never, till I cease to see, 
Shall I stop from loving thee! 


Thou art mine!—I’d like to keep 
Such « guardian of my sleep! 
Thou art mine—for thus it seems 


When I wander in my dreams! 
Baltimore, Md., July, 1851. 


A CALIFORNIA CABIN, 


THE SAN FRANCISCO FIRE. | 

The late terrible fire at San Francisco has de- | 
vastated nearly the whole city, and destroyed, | 
according to the estimate of the citizens there, 
property to the amount of $13,000,000; a sum 
which we cannot but think is greatly éxagger- 
ated. Among the buildings destroyed were the 
Custom-House, Union, Parker’s, National, New 


World, City, Delmonico’s and Exchange Ho- 
tels, also Rose’s Buildings, and the office of the 
Steamship Company. ‘The fire also spread to 
the shipping, consuming a large number of ves- 
sels which were lying at their wharves. It was 
first discovered in Clay street, and ran through 
about a dozen blocks, quickly spreading to other 
parts of the city, the greater part of which lies a 


GREAT 


heap of ruins. The streets were crammed with 
masses of human beings and sundry teams, only 
giving way before the advance of the elements, 
as the smoke, and heat, and crashin~ walls, 
pushed them back. Men became mad—some 
rushed headlong into the flames, weeping women 
and prattling infants were wandering amid ashes 


| and destruction. Every few moments the earth 


IN SAN FRANCISCO. ~~ 


and air trembled as great buildings were torn 
into fragments by explosions of gunpowder, and 
the atmosphere was filled with shattered timber, 
brick and mortar. Few comparatively knew, or 
could know what were the dangers and exertions 
of those who were within range of the scorching 
and stifling flames. On the following day, San 


_ Francisco presented a heart-sickening pictute. 
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CLEASONW'S PLCLORIAL DRAWING ROOM COMPANION. 


(Writven for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 


THE SYMPATHIZING FRIEND. 
A SKETCH OF EVERY DAY LIFE. 


BY MRS. ELIPHALET CURRIER. 


ce DO not like to leave you alone, to-day, 


Susan!” said Mr. Milford, as he ar- 
ranged the pillows of the couch on which lay his 
pale and languid wife. “If Jane were here to 
wait on you—” 

“T am giad she is not here,’ interrupted the 
lady, “for though she would do everything in 
her power to make me comfortable, the sound of 
her footsteps would more distract my aching head 
than all her attentions could soothe it; and since 
you cannot stay with me, I had much rather be 
alone, I need rest so much. Draw the table 
near me, and lock the street door when you go 
out, and I shall not be obliged to rise till your 
return, when, if I have slept, as I now feel in- 
clined to, I shall be quite well again.” 

Mr. Milford did as his wife requested, and the 
lady, as she raised her head from the pillow and 
drew aside the curtain, to watch his form as it 
passed down the street, felt sure that, as he had 
told her, she should not be annoyed with visiters 
that day, for the air was damp and foggy, and 
the pavements were covered with mud; and 
though her head throbbed too intensely to be 
easily relieved, the assurance that she should not 
be disturbed for many hours made the pain seem 
less intolerable. She placed her head again on 
the pillow and sought sleep, but the tantalizing 
god seemed never more chary of his embrace. 
though his wooer was so fair and young, and her 
irritated nerves seemed each moment more ex- 
cited. But at length she fell into a quiet train 
of thought, her head began to feel somewhat re- 
lieved, and a calm sleep was stealing over her, 
when the ringing of the door beil struck so loud- 
ly and harshly on her ear, that her consciousness 
at once returned, and with it that intense pain, 
more agonizing, if possible than before. She 
pressed her hands to her brow. 

“O,I cannot go to the door,” she thought, 
“JT eannot see any one!” 

The bell rope was again jerked violently, and 
as she Jeaned towards the window to catch a 
view of her visiter, a female voice reached her 
ear, exclaiming, in no very amiable tones : 

“I wonder if your aunt Susan means to keep 
us waiting here all day !” 

“Mrs. Snubbs, O dear!” sighed Mrs. Milford, 
as she drew a shaw] over her slioulders and went 
towards the street door, which, as she approached 
it, began to be assailed by juvenile hands and 
feet, while two young voices were lustily calling : 

“Open the door, aunt Susan, open the door !” 

“Dear me,” exclaimed the visiter, as she 
stepped into the dwelling, “Ihope we have 
waited here long enough. Come in, children.— 
Francesca Gabriella, my darling, I am afraid 
you have taken cold. Yes,I know you have; 
your clothes feel quite damp. I should have let 
her wear her new silk velvet pardessus (to Mrs 
Milford), it is a love ofa thing, and I am going 
to buy her a hat and feathers to match—but I 
thought her old cloak would answer very well to 
wear here. Adonis, have you wet your fvet? 
Come here, you beauty, and let me see. If you 
should take cold and be sick, how sorry I should 
be that we came up here this morning. Why, 
child, I should think you had brought all the 
mud in the street in on your feet !” 

Mrs. Milford thought so too, and she was 
about to suggest, gently, that the little boy had 
better return again to the door, but was prevent- 
ed by Mrs. Snubbs, who exclaimed : 

“Now you have certainly spoiled the new 
boots your dear papa bought you yesterday. 
Wipe your fect on the mat, and then go and 
show your new cap to your aunt, and tell her 
who gave it to you. My children have vresents 
from almost everybody, though I believe you 
never gave them anything, Susan.” 

Mrs. Milford did not properly heed this last 
remark; she was looking at the rug on which 
the ill-favored and dirty Adonis was industri- 
ously cleaning his boots—the rich and delicately 
colored thing her husband had brought in a 
few days previgns, and on which a speck of dust 
had not before been suffered to fall—and there- 
fore Mrs. Snubbs repeated her remark, adding : 
“How can you look into those sweet eyes and 
not make him a present? What would my dar- 


ling like ? (addressing the boy) tell his aunty. 
I am sure—” 

But here the other child interrupted her moth- 
| . er, and the subject was postponed for the-pres- 
ent. 


“How terribly cold your room is, Susan,” 
began the visiter again, as soon as she had given 
attention to her daughter; “I actually shiver; 
and—why, Gabriella, only look at the darling; 
her face is quite purple! 
taken off our things. (Mrs. Milford wished so 
too.) Iam afraid we shall get our death colds, 
every one of us!” 

Mrs. Milford remarked, apologetically, that 
a warm room so increased the pain in her head, 
that she had neglected the fire. 

“La, yes; your husband told me you hada 
headache and was alone. That was the reason 
why I came up with the children to spend the 
day. I thought it would be agreeable to you, 
the dear things are so amusing; but I am sure I 
am sorry we came, for Iam afraid we shall all 
get sick. Only yesterday—there, I only wish 
you could endure for one day what I suffered 
then, and Iam sure you would not complain 
again of feeling sick, looking as well as you do. 
Why, I have not had so much color in my face 
for a year as you liave now. And the children 
have both been sick; they are not well now.— 
Come to the fire, my daglings; the room is be- 
ginning to be more comfortable.” 

The exertion she had made to light the fire, 
the increased heat of the room, and the thought 
that she was to be annoyed with her visiters 
through the day, well nigh drove Mrs, Milford 
to distraction, and she resumed her seat on the 
sofa, and pressed her hands to her temples. 

“ What a fuss you make about a trifling head- 
ache, Susan,” said Mrs. Snubbs. “Why, you 
have no courage at all!” 

The lady could hardly repress her tears. 

“T will place my head on the pillow a few mo- 
ments, if you will excuse me,” she said, “and 
perhaps I shall feel better.” 

“La, yes, do so if you like,” said Mrs. Snubbs. 
Your sleeping apartment opens into this room, 
I believe. I will go in and sit beside y>u, and 
the children must try and amuse themselves 
with something about here. You are dreadful 
nervous, Susan.” 

And Mrs. Milford certainly was, when she 
looked about the room, and saw what the chil- 
dren would be likely to amuse themselves with. 


“ Why, I—” and here Mrs. *Snubbs went into 
a long description of some dangerous disease 
she had just recovered from, during the progress 
of which she had been afflicted with such a 
headache—O, no one had ever known anything 
like it; and yet she was not nervous in the least 
during the whole time. Her physician had never 
seen any one who displayed such fortitude as she 
exhibited ! 

Mrs. Milford left the sitting-room, casting, as 
she went out, a glance on the bijouterie, which 
was scattered about the apartment, as if she was 
taking a farewell look at it. 

Mrs. Snubbs observed the expression of her 
countenance. 

“T hope vou are not afraid the children will 
do any mischief? My children, I hope, are 
learned to conduct themselves with propriety. — 
Their preceptor thinks everything of them. He 
says he never had such well-behaved children 
under his care in his life. Adonis Germanicus, 
my love, don’t climb up on the centre table! 
Your sweet sister will hand you anything you 
wish. Take down the books, Francesca Ga- 
briella, and let him find the engravings in them.” 
And before Mrs. Milford’s head was on the pil- 
low, her splendidly bound annuals were scattered 
over the floor. 

“My son has a great taste for pictures, and 
you would hardly believe, Susan, how well he 
draws. Miss Smith, who gives him instruction 
in drawing and painting, says that nobody would 
know what his figures are intended to represent. 
And he paints so beautifully. There, I wish I 
had brought you his last painting. And only 
think, he is but little more than seven years old. 
He is very unlike children of his age, and I shall 
have great hopes of him, if he lives; but. his 
health is so delicate!” and Mrs. Snubbs sighed 
deeply. 

“ Mother, mother !” shouted the young genius, 
“I want—” but he was interrupted by his sister, 
who whispered in his ear, and both children 
were, for a time, quiet, except that now and then 
they burst into a fit of laughter, while their 
mother continued to entertain Mrs. Milford with 
a description of their genius and acquirements. 

“ And Yrancesca Gabriella,” she continued, 
“have you heard her play lately? ©, you 
would be delighted to see her atthe piano. She 
sits so gracefully, and her little white hands 
sweep so rapidly over the keys. Shehasa great 
talent for music, but I am afraid her health will 


I wish we had not [ 


be injured by the close attention she gives it— 
Francesca, my love, you must play and sing to 
your dearaunt. What is that piece of music 
youlearned last? Play that, it is so charming.” 

“But the young amateur did not feel inclined 
to gratify her dear aunt, and Mrs. Milford whose 
headache seemed each instant more unbearable, 
begged Mrs. Snubbs not to urge her daughter. 
But her visiter was so anxious to amuse her 
friend, that she persuaded the little girl (Mrs. 
Milford did not know what inducement was held 
out to her, for it was offered in a whisper; she 
strongly suspected however, that it was the 
promise of a present from herself,) to do as she 
desired. The distressed hostess pulled the pil- 
lows around her head and tried to close her ears 
to the sound ; but the excruciating tones which 
the piano was made to breathe, would strike so 
harshly on her irritated nerves that she was al- 
most crazed; and all the time she was obliged 
to look amiable and pleased, for the enraptured 
mother sat near her, gazing with a smile, in 
which was pride and not a little wonder, first on 
her daughter and then on Mrs. Milord. 

Everything must have an end, and therefore 
Miss Francesca’s song at length ceased, though 
one of her auditors was afraid, at one time, that 
she should never hear the closing stanza. Mrs. 
Milford was spired the necessity of praising the 
performance, for as soon as Master Adonis 
could make his voice heard, he began to call 
loudly for cake and sweetmeats. 

Mrs. Snubbs pretended to try to hush her son, 
but when his sister seconded his wish, adding: 

“*Mama, you said we should have everything 
we wanted, if Dony wouldn’t cry to go home, 
for you were afraid we should have company to 
dinner !” 

The lady, unheeding the little girl’s remark, 
began to tell what poor appetites the dear chil- 
dren had. 

“ Why, they have eaten nothing at all to-day,” 
she said. “Do tell me where you keep your 
cake, Susan; I will go and get the darlings a 
crumb.” 

“ And sweetmeats, Ma,” added Adonis.— 
“Fanny and I want a whole jar full.” __ 

Mrs. Milford rose from her couch to wait upon 
the young visiters, though she doubted not but 
Mrs. Snubbs was quite as willing to attend to 
their wants as she expressed herself. As she 
entered the sitting-room she found master Adon- 
is seated on the floor, busied in completing the 
painting of some beautiful embossed cards, to 
color which, the lady herself had labored for 
many days! His sister had found for him her 
aunts paints and brushes, which were now scat- 
tered over the carpet, and as Mrs. Milford drew 
near him, he held up the paintings for her in- 
spection, pointing to something which he himself 
had added to the sheet on which she had be- 
stowed most labor, and which he called a horse. 


Even the visiter was vexc.’ for a moment at 
what her child had done. 

“Why, Adonis Germanicus Snubbs!” she ex- 
claimed, “what have you done? You have 
spoiled your aunt’s beautiful paintings! But 
there, don’t cry, my darling sonny,” she added, 
as the boy began to blubber; “don’t cry, and 
your aunt will bring you something nice. You 
know, Susan, that genius is ever erratic !” 

The lady picked up from the floor the various 
articles which the children had scattered over it, 
and restored them to their places, and then she 
left the room to get r:freshments for her guests. 
On her return to her visiters, Miss Francesca 
was sobbing bitterly, and her mother was trying 
to console her. 

“Mamma, was naughty to scold her little 
daughter,” she said, “and my darling must for- 
give her mamma.” And then turning to Mrs. 
Milford, she added, with a flushed countenance, 
and with much bitterness in her tone: 

“T always hate to go where people have no 
children, they always have things sitting about 
in one’s way. If my children don’t get hurt to- 
day, I shall be very thankful.” 

Mrs. Milford looked about the apartment to 
see what had beenin Miss Francesca’s way; and 
there, thrown down from the flower stand, and 
dashed into athousand pieces upon the floor, 
was a rare and beautiful plant, which she had 
reared from a cutting, and which, after she had 
watched its slow growth for years, was now, for 
the first time, putting forth its flower buds ; and 
when she picked up the dismembered plant, she 
found that its root was entirely separated from 
the branches. 

The sight of the tray restored Miss Frances- 
ca’s good humor, though it did not last. long, for 


division of its contents; the young lady declar- 
ing that her brother was eating like a pig, and 
he complaining that she had hid some of the 
cake. 

“There, don't wipe your fingers on your 
clothes, child,” exclaimed Mrs. Snubbs; “ noron 
my embroidered pocket handkerchief,” she ad- 
ded in a louder tone, as Adonis approached her. 

Mrs. Milford hastened to hand him the napkin 
she had brought into the room for the children’s 
use, but which they had not noticed; but the 
hands of both were already cleaned on her dam- 
ask table covering. 

“They certainly cannot do any more mis- 
chief,” thought the lady, and she again sought 
her pillow ; but to her great satisfaction, Mrs. 
Snubbs did not again take a seat beside her bed. 
Mrs. Milford hoped that she remained in the 
sitting-room to look after her children; but she 
was deceived. The lady’s composure was too 
much disturbed to allow her, at present, to be as 
polite to her hostess as she was before, though 
with what she was displeased, it might have been 
difficult to tell. It certainly was nothing which 
her children had done that had discomposed her. 
But Mrs. Milford was mistaken in supposing 
that no more mischief could be done by her 
young guests. 

“T want to look at aunt Susan's little bird,” 
said Adonis, as soon as he had cieared his throat 
of cake and confectionary; take down the cage, 
ma 

* No, no, lovely !” said Mrs. Snubbs, “mamma 
is sewing ; she cannot rise to wait upon her little 
son !” 

“ Then I will climb up on the table and get it 
myself!” shouted the boy. 

“Do not let him touch the cage, Mrs. Snubbs !” 
bat Mrs. Milford’s words were not heard, for an 
alabaster vase was at that moment thrown on 
the floor; whether it was broken or not, the lady 
did not care, for the short, lond note of her bird 
told her that he was at liberty. 

“Is Tabby in the room ?” she asked, springing 
up in her bed. “ Do not let her touch the bird !” 
but before she could enter the apartment, the cat 
had leaped upon a rose tree, among the blos- 
soms of which the sweet songster had begun to 
pour forth his dulcet notes, overturning the plant, 
and seizing the bird in her claws. 

Mrs. Milford burst into tears. Her beautiful 
bird was the dearest of all her little pets. Mr. 
Milford had sent it to her, during the first year 
of her acquaintance with him, from a distant 
land. The little thing was almost a nestling 
then, and she had watched over it long and care- 
fully before it became the strong, happy bird, 
with its sweet, rich tones; and the little creature 
had been so tame and affectionate, and had 
learned so many little cunning tricks. 

“Well, he is out of his misery now!” said 
Mrs. Snubbs. “I think it isa shame to-keep a 
poor little thing shut up so in a cage, and Iam 
sure I don’t know what people want to for— 
Your bird was always making such a noise that 
one could never hear his own ears. If he had 
been mine, I should be glad he was dead!” 

Mrs. Milford extricated the cat from the chil- 
dren—who seemed determined to tear her in 
pieces as she had the bird—and put her from 
the room, to the great vexation of master Adon 
is, who screamed at the top of his voice, while 
Miss Francesca pursed her mouth and paraded 
about the apartment, casting many contemptu- 
ous glances at its disordered appearance; and 
then Mrs. Milford left the room to make prepara 
tions for dinner. 

Mrs. Milford remained with her guests, till 
they rose from the table, but she could not sit up 
a moment longer, and a few minutes after she 
retired to her room. Mrs. Snubbs and her chil- 
dren took their departure, hardly deigning to 
give a parting salutation to the really sick lady. 

“T hope you have not come to see Susan!” 
said Mrs. Snubbs, as she passed out of the door, 
to some one who appeared to have ascended the 
steps leading to the mansion; and she spoke in 
so loud a tone, that Mrs. Milford knew the lady's 
remarks were intended for her hearing. “ Mr. 
Milford told me that she had a little headache 
this morning, and was alone, and so I took the 
children and came up, thinking to make the day 
pass pleasantly to her, but she has pretended to 
be sick all day, just because we have been, here, 
and she has been teasing me to visit herthis month, 
too. When I come again, I guess she’ll know.it !” 

When Mr. Milford returned home, an hour 
later, he found his wife so il] that it was necessary 
to summon a medical attendant, who said the 

lady.exhibited stroig symptoms of brain fever, 
caused by nervous excitement. 
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THE BACHELOR'S MARRIAGE. 


BY MRS. E. WELLMONT. 


66 yputere is no season,” said my Unele 

Jl Richard, “I dread like the approach 
of spring. It is not that I have not a taste for 
opening’ buds and blossoms, it is not that I am 
not a lover of rural pleasures; but it is because 
your Aunt Hannah seems to have so many new- 
ly blown ideas and wants, that I find it hard to 
steer clear of the breakers. I don’t know the 
peculiarities of other women ; for I never studied 
the female sex mach. You know lived a 
bachelor until I was eight and forty, and what 
the deuce I ever married for, sometimes proves 
a vexing question to me. But still Ido know 
the reason. I felt lonely sometimes. I used to 
get irritated with landladies, and mad at house 
servants, and provoked with washerwomen, and 
whenever I spoke of my troubles to my friend 
Squib, he used to say, ‘all this, Dick, comes 
from single blessedness ;’ and I was fool enough 
to believe him. Then I had a terrible tussle 
with myself to know whom I h: d better marry ? 
I hired a pew in the broad gisle of Dr. Brod- 
well’s church,—for they said this was a good 
place to look out for a wife; so I opened the 
window of my heart, lifted my embossed prayer 
book, and repeated, ‘Good Lord, deliver us ; 
but Iam afraid now it was not an acceptable 
one. 

“ Well, Judith Dunn, the widow, sat right be- 
fore me. She had three little daughters, all ar- 
rayed in black for their ‘dear papa,’ and Mrs. 
Dunn wore so thick a veii I never could pene- 
trate beneath it to see her face, until about the 
fourth Sunday after I took the pew. Then she 
brushed by me, and hitting the flap of my coat 
just as she was turning the corner, ‘ excuse me, 
Mr. Guy,’ said she. It was enough. Squib saw 
her, said she had money, told what well behaved 
children the little Dunns were, what a nice wife 
she made, what an amiable disposition she had, 
how she mourned her husband’s death, and the 
uncertainty of her ever marrying again. 

“«Find out that last fact for me,’ said I to 
Squib. So having committed myself, I must 
stand the racket. 

“ Squib made an errand to Mrs. Dunn’s house, 
feigning a kind of inquiry about a man indebt- 
ed to her late husband and himself. The widow 
appeared terribly downcast, and Squib awk- 
wardly said, ‘I hope your days of mourning 
will not last forever. Time assuages grief, and 
it may be your duty to yet form another con- 
nexion.’ 

“*Q, heavens,’ exclaimed the widow, ‘never 
—never, Mr. Squib. My heart is broken—I 
can never love another man; my husband, sir, 
was one of a thousand.’ 

“¢T lefther,’ said Squib, ‘ but just as my hand 
was on the latch to go, she inquired,’ ‘Do you 
know, sir, who that gentleman is who has taken 
the pew adjoining mine in our church ” 

“*Q, yes; he is my friend Guy, an old bach- 
elor, but a sterling man, worth his thousands, 
full of good humor, and on the look out for a 
wife, as we say.’ 

“ Mrs. Dunn evidently looked brighter, and 
remarked, ‘ He is very fine looking—what is his 
business ” 

“¢A commission merchant,’ I replied, ‘ and 
a law and order man—always on the right side. 
Shall I bring him in and introduce him to you, 
madam? you seem so lonely, a little society 
must cheer you. 

“*Do as you please, Mr. Squib, ‘but you 
know all gentlemen are alike to me now,’ and 
she wiped her eyes. 

* Squib told me all this,” pursued Uncle Rich- 
ard, “and the widow Dunn was forever after 
before me. I went again to my pew. but ere I 
started, I remember twitching off half a dozen 
dickeys before I could get one of becoming 
height. I ordered a new coat from my tailor, 

and for the first time in my life actually stood 
upon @ stool in my chamber, against a looking- 
glass, to ascertain whether it was a complete fit. 
I bought perfumery, carried real lawn handker- 
chiefs instead of bandannas, and all for what? 
Why,. the widow Dunn, to be sure! and who 
would believe aman of cight and forty could 
have been such a fool? J, too, who had con- 
demned all the striplings for such folly, who was 
so indifferent all my previous life to women, how 
could J be so altered a man? J, who used to 
go to bed to dream of advances or falls in cot- 
ton, who used to write long articles on free trade 


and the tariff, who studied the state of mercan- 
tile affairs far more than my Bible—J, Richard 
Guy, entrapped by a green widow! I could 
scarcely believe in my identity, for all my 
thoughts were turned upon this subject,—Will 
she marry me? How can I best insinuate my- 
self in her good graces ? 

“JT made my call with Squib, all forearmed to 
admire; but when the tall, graceful woman en- 
tered the room, and put on such a sweet smile, 
and added, ‘I am happy to see you, gentlemen,’ 
I was what Squib called ‘smashed’—all done 
for—gone 

I never had any peace after or since—for be- 
fore I obtained her consent, I worried myself 
to death about her reply; and afier I got the 
affirmative, golden dreams of bliss made a new 
world for me. And then my married friends 
were forever congratulating me, for there is no 
truer saying than ‘misery loves company.’ 
There was but one incorrigible old widower, 
and whenever I spoke to him of marrying again, 
he would tartly reply, ‘a burnt child dreads the 
fire. I thought he was a pest to the race. I 
think better of him now. 

But Mrs. Dunn, after a short courtship, be- 
came Mrs. Guy. She was not a woman of 
truth, for did she not declare again and again 
she never should marry? Now, if a person de- 
ceives one way, they are very apt to in another. 
And then again, there were some embarrassing 
circumstances attendant upon ourunion. The 
children were forever calling me pa before my 
old comrades, and I felt kind of sensitive to 
such a word, especially when I saw an unmis- 
takable smile playing about the corners of their 
mouths. 

But it always appeared to me Mrs. Guy was 
a singular woman. She did not appear half as 
captivating after her marriage as before. She 
had so many wants, there was never any satisfy- 
ing them. And then the worst part of all was 
her allusions. ‘Mr. Guy. you know my thirds 
would have made me independent without you” 
—and this was a terrible cross, since I knew 
nothing of her thirds; certainly the other two- 
thirds were quite enough for me to be acquaint- 
ed with. 

“ And now, as I began: I repeat it, there was 
no scason I so much dreaded as the spring. 
About the middle of April she always commenc- 
ed talking about going out of town. Linveighed 
against it, but she would forever add, ‘Do you 
not wish to avoid taxation, Mr.Guy? My poor 
husband used to say he saved all his summer's 
rent at Oakland, and more besides, by these 
early removals.’ So to keep peace the first year, 
I did so, and had the pleasure of being publicly 
recorded as one who escaped taxation—never 
charging it upon my wife, where it belonged. 
The second year, we let our house and furniture 
standing, to m+ wife's cousin, a newly married 
couple, because they could do no harm without 
chick or child to wear and tear. I wish you 
could have seen the house in the autumn—the 
yard—the back passage—the drains—you would 
write an essay upon filthy, dirty housekeepers, I 
am confident. Suffice it to say, we paid one 
hundred dollars for repairs beyond what we re- 
ceived, besides reckoning the cost of the new 
carpets for our drawing-rooms. Jupiter! how I 
wanted to vent myself. If it had only been in a 
boarding house, or a deception anybody else had 
practised, I could have found some relief in 
words. But who ever thought well of a man 
who blazoned against his wife’s movements? I 
remember how it struck me when I was a bach- 
elor, and any of the men spoke disrespectfully of 
their wives. I thought they ought to be blown 
up. 

“ A thousand times, as I reviewed my life, 
I have been perplexed to find the solution of my 
marrying a widow—and with three daughters ! 
What if they had money enough to support 
them? was it not a great care I assumed? 
Might I not have known the miseries of so much 
clear-starching? Then was it not natural that 
Mrs. Guy should always be in a worry about her 
children? Some people tried to comfort me— 
that I ought to be thankful there was only one 
set of them. But when a man begins to feel a 
little weather-beaten, and somewhat rheumatic, 
he wants a snug little corner in his large house 
where he may grunt and groan just as much as 
he pleases. He don't want to be forever pestered 
about Clara’s beau, and Judith’s offer, and Su- 
sy’s walking with a Carolinian. Besides who 
wants to see a rocking chair always in motion, 
or a young man talking in ‘an undertone * 

’ @ And then, too, what harassing work the 


spring makes about journeys. Why, I used to 
take my carpet-bag and umbrella, and say to 
my landlady, ‘shall not probably be back for 
ten days.’ All my cares were left behind with 
my old slippers; but now it is— Father. I have 
left my India rubbers—Susy has forgotten her 
sunshade—that shawl is missing—where’s the 
basket of oranges, and your thick shoes, and 
my sack, father? 0, it wears the life out of a 
man of ny age. Then, of all things, who wants 
a house filled with dress-makers, seamstresses, 
and cousins who come in to sew a few days? 
I tell you, I should rather double Cape Horn 
and be landed among the Fejee islanders.” 

“Why, Uncle Richard, you grow frantic. 
Your wife calls.” 

“T merely wish to say, Mr. Guy, that you may 
order the carriage at twelve, and I wish vou 
would help me pack the travelling trunk, and 
just go overto the grocer’s and fill the hand- 
basket with oranges, figs, and the like, for our 
Susy. She’s a great dyspeptic, you know, and 
loathes the sight of meat.” 

I felt for Uncle Richard, and the more be- 
cause I could not help him. There is a project 
still on foot for him to visit England. Mrs. Guy 
says, “the best educations are completed ubroad.” 

“ But we must take things as they are,” I 
repeated, “when we cannot make them as we 
wish.” It was adry moral, and as the good man 
crushed a fresh-blown dandelion under his foot, 
I saw it was a bit of cold comfort in the word I 
uttered. 

Then I returned home and soliloquized upon 
a bachelor. Take a man who has lived eight 
and forty years, and he is a strange animal. 
Look at his independence. He can smoke, 
drink. chew, sit with his legs upon the mantel- 
shelf, have a mountain of newspapers by his side, 
a hearth all covered with dust and ashes, a lounge 
with a rickety foot, and a closet door with the 
lock torn off. What does hecare? There are 
choice baskets of champagne in the cellar, no 
dishonored drafts, no unpaid bills, no tuition 
fees, no band-boxes in his way, no laces nor rib- 
bons on his bureau, no teetotums belonging to 
Tommy, nor grace-hoops belonging to Clara. 
Sundry old coats hang in the closet, unmended 
shirts are in the old hair trunk, a chambermaid 
all obliging in the kitchen to obey his commands, 
a landlady who admires single gentlemen board- 
ers; and what fastidious worshipper of worldly 
conveniences can wish for more? Why, then, 
should such specimens of humanity trouble their 
heads about women? Yet you may listen to all 
their private intercourse with the fraternity, and 
never will you find them ready to separate, but 
some joke about women will be perpetrated. 
They may ridicule, boast of their independence, 
of their freedom from the trammels of the sex, 
but still they will talk about women ; and as all 
this seems a natural propensity, we must come 
to the conclusion, after all, that men and women 
were made to live together. Only the mistake 
lies in marrying too late in life, as did my Uncle 
Richard. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 
TO MARY, ON HER BIRTHDAY. 


BY CAROLINE A. HAYDEN. 


What shall I say to thee, gentle one? 

To what shall I liken thee beneath the sun? 

Past, present and future, all smiling and gay, 

Are whispering this is thy natal day. 

And time glancing swiftly has shed o’er the scene, 
The beauty and brightness of sweet fifteen. 


I will call thee a rose-bud! to me it appears 

An emblem the sweetest of fifteen years ; 

For a moment the thought may seem childlike, but yet 
There was much in thy childhood thou ldst not forget ; 
And thy heart, like the leaves of the folded rose, 

Has its hoarded wealth which time will disclose. 


Sunshine and shower must fall on thy heart, 

Ere time shall its fragrance or beauty impart ; 

And the hidden wealth which is hoarded there, 

May fall like soft dew on a pathway of care; 

And a long life of happiness undimmed by tears, 

May be wraped in the rose- bud of fifteen years. 
Cohassett, Mass., July, 1851. 


INDEPENDENCE, 

No, my son, a life of independence is gene- 
rally a life of virtue. It is that which fits the 
soul for every generous flight of humanity, free- 
dom and friendship. To give should our 
awe but to receive our shame. Serenity, 

th and affluence attend the desire of rising 
by. labor; misery, repentance, and disrespect, 
of succeeding by extorted benevolence. 
The man who can thank himself alone for the 
happiness he enjoys, is truly blest; and lovely, 
far.more lovely, the sturdy gloom of laborious 
Pe the fawning simper of thriving 
ad Goldsmith's Citizen of the World. 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing-Room Companion.) 
MATIN HYMN. 


BY FRANELIN C. BURLBUT. 
Lo! the rosy morn is breaking! 
Peaceful comes the joyous ligh*; 
While adown the western cham bers, 
Koll the pensive shades of night. 


Hark! of God the birds'are singing 
Music sweet among the trees! 

O, what lovely dreams of rapture 
Swell the immelodious breeze ! 


Lutes, along the dell of roses, 
Struck by gale with honeyed wing, 
O’er the streain’s refreshing murmur 
Breathe a vesper hymn to spring. ’ 


List! the mighty God is speaking 
In the wood and in the stream! 

See! the golden seraph-watchers 
Come in morn’s celestial beam ! 


Ay, they smile in the horizon, 
Where the gates of morning shine; 
While we kneel in adoration, 
Joyful to the Great Divine. 


In the anthems round us springing, 
In the sun’s perfecting beam, 

Trace we Him in silent musings, 
Nature’s Lord, the Great Supreme. 


When the rainbow arches o’er us, 
And the rain d ds ; 
When the evening wind is blowing, 
And the arch of sunset bends ; 


When the night’s dull melancholy 

Floats in herse-plumes ’mong the shades ; 
And the whippoorwill is singing, 

In the forest colonnades ; 


When the blushing morn is breaking, 
Gorgeous round the eastern skies ; 
Let us soar on nature’s pinions, 
To the bloom of paradise. 


But, 0 Thou of morning glory! 
Maker of this wide domain! 

Who with shining worlds bespangled 
All the great ethereal plain : 


In the dawn’s resplendent beauty, 
In eve’s low xolian chime, 
Do I trace thy mighty workings, 
Lord of love and God divine! 
Elwood, Enfield, Ct., Juiy, 1851. 


LORD ERSKINE’S LOVE FOR ANIMALS. 
He has always expressed and felt a great 
sympathy for animals. He has talked for years 
of bringing into Parliament a bill to prevent 
cruelty to them. He has always had several 
favorite animals to whom he has been much 
attached, and of whom all his acquaintances have 
a number of anecdotes to relate. A favorite 
dog which he used to bring when he was at the 
bar to all his consultations; another dog which 
at the time he was lord chancellor he himself 
rescued in the street from some boys who were 
about to kill him, under pretence of its being 
mad ; a favorite goose which followed him wher- 
ever he walked about his grounds; a favorite 
macaw, and other dumb favorites without num- 
ber. He told us now, that he had got two favor- 
ite leeches. He had been blooded by them last 
autumn, when he had been taken dangerously 
ill at Portsmouth ; they had saved his life, and 
he had brought them up to town; had ever since 
kept them in a glass; had himself every day 
given them fresh water ; and had formed a friend- 
ship with them. He said he was sure they both 
knew him, and were grateful to him. He had 
given them different names, Home and Cline 
(the names of two celebrated surgeons), their 
dispositions being quite different. After a good 
deal of conversation about them, he went him- 
self, brought them out of his library, and placed 
them in their glass upon the table. It is impos- 
sible, however, without the vivacity, the tones, 
the details, and the gestures of Lord Erskine, to 
ive an adequate idea of this singular taste.— 
ir S. Romiily’s Autobiography. 


A COSTLY CATHEDRAL ORNAMENT. 

But Spain has something better still to show— 
one of the grandest things in the Exhibition. 
It is a superb piece of work in brass—in silver— 
in gold and precious stones, called in the cata- 
logue the “custadia” (or monstrance in which 
the Host is exposed to Roman Catholic venera- 
tion during the rite of “ Benediction”) made for 
the cathedral of Lima, and valued at £28,000. 
It is, at its massive base, more than two feet’ 
square, and it is more than tive feet high: The 
pedestal presents several sacred subjects in re- 
lievo. At the four projecting corners as many 
angels, choicely cast in chased silver, kneel, 
adoring. From the midst of them rises the ‘pii- 
lar, in polished brass, covered with beautiful 
ecclesiastical decorasions. Then it expands, 
and figures in chased silver, of Moses, of David, 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, and of the Virgin, 
support a beautiful entablature. Nearer the top 
similar figures of the four evangelists support 
the continuation of the pillar, which rises further 
until it spreads into a blazing circle of divergent 
rays of glory, resplendent with gold and silver, 
sparkling with stars of light, radiant with rubies, 
emeralds, and surmounted with 
a cross chiefly composed of gems.—London 
Weekly Times. 
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THE 17TH JUNE ON BUNKER HILL. 

The good people of Charlestown never fail 
to celebrate the annual return of the far-famed 
Battle of Bunker Hill, the first deliberate and 
premeditated battle of the Revolution. Every 
school-boy: is familiar with the d:tail of that 
day, when the raw Provincials thrice drove the 
flower of the British army “ headlong duwn the 
hill,” and only gave way before the stern disci- 
pline and full ranks of the king’s troops when 
their own ammunition had failed. The scene 
that cost Warren and his noble compatriots their 
lives, is enshrined in every Am rican heart, and 
every occasion like that depicted below, must * 
find a prompt response from the feelings of every 
lover of his country. The picture which we give 
herewith, is by Rowse, and most admirably rep- 
resents the occasion and the hill as it appeared 
on the 17th ult. 

It is not alone the higher classes that respond 
to these occasions ; the fire of patriotism always 
burns brightest in the bosom of the niasses, and 
such it is who rush forth to participate, as they 
did on this occasion, in the celebration of the 
day. Let money be ever liberally expended to 
do justice in celebrating all like occasions; we 
have few enough holidays in America, and such 
as we have may well be those commemorative 
of such national events as it is desirable to nem- 
onize in the hearts of the people. We have no 
carnival in this country, no licensed day of ex- 
cess, granted by a ruling monarch. Thank God, 
every man enjoys religious and political freedom 
on this soil, and our holidays should cele’ rate 
such scenes as have been most instrumental in 
creating this enviable condition. 

The causes that led to the famed battle which 
the monument commemorates, are these. It was 
plain to all that the British, who held the town 
of Boston, were preparing to penetrate into the 
interior, and the object being to prevent this 
movement. The king’s troops had prepared to 
pass over Charlestown Neck, in the prosecution 
of this plan,.and therefore orders were given to 


Colonel Prescott, on the evening of the 16th of 


June, 1775, to take a detachment of one thon- 
sand Americans, and entrench himself on Bun- 
ker Hill, which commanded the passage of the 
Neck. This was most effectually done, to the 
no small astonishment of the British, who awoke 
oa the morning of the 17th, to find a redoubt 
erected on the hill, that commanded not only 
tre Neck but the town itself. Of course it be- 
cime necessary immediately to dislodge, or at- 
tempt to dislodge the Continentals. This was 
at once made the order of the day on the part 
of the British, and their shipping at once opened 
a cannonade of the hill. It will be remembered 
that the Americans awaited in silence the ad- 
vance of the enemy to within ten rods of the re- 
doubt, when they opened upon them so deadly 
a fire and with such unerring aim from their 
musketry, that whole ranks were cut down, the 
line was broken, and the royal troops retreated 
in disorder and precipitation. With difficulty 
rallied by their officers, they again reluctantly 
advanced to the attack, and were a second time 
beaten back by as destructive and deadly a fire 
as before. At this critical moment Gen. Clin- 
ton arrived with reinforcements, and by his ex- 
ertions the British troops were again rallied, and 
a third time adyanced to the attack, but again 
they shook and almost gave way before the third 
discharge of the unerring aim of the Colonists ; 
but the ammunition of the latter now gave out, 
and they were forced to retreat slowly in a hand 
to hand fight. They retreated across Charles- 
town Neck with but small loss, though the Neck 
was raked by British cannon, and retrenched 
themselves on Prospect Hill, still retaining com- 
mand of the entrance to Boston. Such is a skel- 
eton of the events of the day which the people 
of Charlestown celebrated on the 17th ult. The 
day must ever furnish themes of patriotic inter- 
est to every American heart, laden as it is with 
incidents of heroism, daring and suffering; and 
should be cherished with a most grateful recol- 
lection of those worthies who laid the first foun- 
dation-stone of our fair fabric of republican 
freedom. 
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PICLORIAL D 


RAWIONG ROOM COMPANION. 


MR. BARNABAS BATES. 

As the new postage law, reducing the rates of 
postage, went into operation on the first of July. 
it may not be inappropriate to present to our 
readers the portrait of the man to whom we are 
largely indebted for this measure, and a brief 
sketch of his career and labors in carrying this 
bill through Congress, at the last session. For 
his long and indefatigable exertions in the cause 
of a cheap postage, he has been very properly 
styled “the Rowland Hill of America.” The 
picture here given was taken from a daguerreo- 
type by Whitehurst, 349 Broadway, New York. 

In 1817, Mr. Bates received the appointment 
of Postmaster of Bristol, R. I, and subsequently 


er in the cause, and at last has succeeded in 
effecting the passage of the present law. When 
he commenced his labors for reducing the rates 
of postage, a quadruple letter carried over four 
hundred miles, was charged one dollar ; but un- 
der the new law the same letter will be carried 
for three cents ! 

Although the postage, by the present act, has 
been materially reduced, Mr. Bates does not 
consider his labors at an end. He contends for 
uniformity, simplicity and cheapness in the rates 
of postage on letters, newspapers, periodicals and 
-printed matter. He considers the present law 
defective in these respects; on letters we have 

our rates instead of one, and on newspapers we 


from President Monroe, the Collector of Customs 
| for the district of Bristol and Warren, which | 
| office he held till his removal to New York. | 

Mr. Bates, in 1832, was invited by the Post. | 
master General, to be the Special Agent of the | 


have more than a dozen. He advocates the re- 
duction of ocean postage, the abolition of the 
franking power, the free delivery of mail letters 
in all the large towns and cities, and other re- 
forms in the general post office system. 


General Post Office, to examine the post offices 
in the New England and Middle States, and 
afterwards, for several yea’s, the Assistant Post- 
master of the city of New York. 

While connected with the Post Office Depart- 
ment, Mr. B. became satisfied that the rates of 
postage were enormously high, and that a reduc- 
tion would relieve the people of a useless bur- 
den, and augment the revenue of the Depart- 
ment. Under this conviction he commenced his 
labors in 1840, two months after the cheap sys- 
tem went into operation in Gre 1 Britain, and 
maintained, in spite of a'l opposition, that we 
could have as cheap postage as the subjects of 
Queen Victoria. By his indefatigable labors he 
induced Congress, in 1845, to reduce the rates to 
five and ten cents. Not being satisfied with this 
partial reduction, he has labored six years long- 


We hope that the testimonial for his long and 
meritorious services in this benevolent cause, 
which has been commenced in New York and 
Philadelphia, will be aided. by other cities and 
towns, and that Boston, distinguished for her 
liberality, will not be behind her sister cities in 
this good work. 


QUALITY AND TITLE. 


These two things have such allurements, that 
hundreds are ever ready to give up all their own 


| importance, to cringe, to flatter, to look little, 


ind to put every pleasure in constraint, merely 
» he. if possible, among the great, although 
without the least hopes of improving their un- 
derstanding or sharing their generosity; they 
might be happy among their equals, but those 
are despised for company where they are despis- 
ed in turn.— Emerson. 


FIREWORKS ON BUNKER HILL. 

The patriotic celebration illustrated on the 
the opposite page, was commemorated in the 
evening by a brilliant display of fireworks, at 
the base of the monument, as sketched for us 
below, by Rowse. The pieces were very beauti- 
fully and vividly arranged by that renowned 


' off” elicited renewed and enthusiastic shouts 


| 
| 


4 


constructor on such occasions, Mr. James G. | would particularly mention the “Lyre,” orna- 
Hovey, of Boston. Each display as it was “let | mented with a wreath, giving a beautiful imita- 
from the multitude gathered to witness the scene. inscription, “ Warren. June, 1775,” was a very 
But the display itself deserves much praise, con- | appropriate design for the occasion, and gave 
sisting of several beautiful designs, composed of universal satisfaction. This was Juiu iv. by 
colors of unusual brilliancy, among wach we | subscription among the citizens. 


tion of foliage. The finale, a temple, with the | 


One cannot but rejoice to see these efforts to 
commemorate events th so int'mately con- 
nected with our existence as a free and indepen- 
dent nation. They are appropriate, they are of 


| benefit in many ways, serving to keep alive a 


true sense of the blessings we enjoy, wrought by 
these very agencies thus recalled to our minds. 
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EXHIBITION OF Fink WuiKs 


PLELORTAL DRAWOIG ROOM COMPANION. 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 


LOVE’S TRIUMPH: 
oR, 
THE MUSIC TEACHER'S CONQUEST. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


CHAPTER L 


We: Luke Vanhorn had retired from busi- 
ness worth nearly half a million, and for 
comfort in his old age he had erected a splendid 
mansion on the banks of thenoble Hudson. His 
family consisted of his wife, his son, and two 
daughters. Egbert Vanhorn was twenty-three 
years of age, while Fidelia and Julia were both 
younger. The son had graduated from one of 
our best colleges, and had just been admitted 
to the bar in the courts of New York. 

In one of the front rooms of Mr. Vanhorn’s 
mansion, on a bright morning in summer, sat a 
girl, over whose head some twenty years had 
shed their lessons of experience. In form, in 
feature, and in bearing, she was lovely and 
beautiful, while from out her soft, blue eves 
spoke a soul that could live only in an atmos- 
phere of virtue and purity. Such, in brief, was 
Isabella Vansey, an orphan girl, wlo had been 
engaged as a music teacher for Fidelia and Ju- 
lia. She had been recommended by one of Mr. 
Vanhorn’s intimate friends, and at the time of 
which we write, she had been an inmate of his 
residence about five weeks. 

As Isabella sat by a window which command- 
ed a view of the river, there was a shade of mel- 
ancholy upon her beautiful face; but it rested 
not long there, for in a few moments it gave 
place to a look of hopeful resignation, and she 
arose and seated herself at the piano. After 
running her small white fingers for a moment 
over the keys, her voice swelled forth into a gen- 
tle strain of melody. The feathered songsters 
that fluttered among the garden foliage hushed 
their music, and the passer-by stopped in his 
walk as the sound of that sweet song woke the 
air to life and joyousness; but upon the soul of 
no other person fell those strains as they did 
upon Egbert Vanhorn. Half hid by a cluster- 
ing vine that grew over a trellis near the win- 
dow, he stood and listened to Isabella’s voice. 
The glow that came and went upon his face 
spoke of the rapture that swelled within him, 
and until the song ceased he seemed hardly to 
breathe, lest he might lose some breath of the 
fair songstress. Just as Isabella finished her 
song, Julia Vanhorn, a laughter-loving, buoy- 
ant-hearted girl, came tripping into the apart- 
ment. 

“Isabella,” she said, as she laid her finger 
upon her music teacher's shoulder, while a 
roguish twinkle sparkled in her eye, “I declare, 
you must not sing any more such songs as that, 
for I verily believe that you will turn poor Eg- 
bert’s head. He has been standing under your 
window like a statue, and, upon my soul, I think 
I heard him say something that sounded very 
much like—‘ what a divine creature !’” 

Isabella thought of looking up into Julia’s 
face and smiling, but she knew that there was a 
deep blush upon her own face, and so she gazed 
earnestly out at the window; but there was a 
trembling of her wavy curls that betrayed her, 
and Julia bent forward and looked into her 
countenance. 

“What? Blushing?” exclaimed she, in a 
merry mood. “ Ah, Isabella, you must learn to 
be flattered a little, for one so beautiful and gen- 
tle as you, must needs receive much of it. 
There, I did not mean that as flattery.” 

Isabella saw in a moment that Julia guessed 
not her secret, and with a happy smile, she said: 

“Thank you for your compliment, Julia, and 
you may rest assured that your kindness is duly 
appreciated. It is ever a source of pleasure to 
an orphan girl like me to find friends among 
those who stand high in society, and I trust that 
I may long possess the friendship you extend to 
me.” 

“So you shall. But come, let us to our lesson, 
for Fidelia will be ready for her's before long, 
and you know she does not like to wait.” 

A shadow flitted across Isabella’s face as Ju- 
lia mentioned her sister, but it was only momen- 
tary, and she began her morning’s instruction. 

No two sisters could be more unlike than were 
Fidelia and Julia Vanhorn. While the latter 
was as gentle and mild as the playful lamb, with 
a heart running over with kind and generous 
feelings, the former was cold, proud, and over- 

_bearing, and towards Isabella Vansey she ex- 
ercised a disdainfal haughtiness. 


In a few minutes after the music lesson com- 
menced, Egbert opened the door and looked in. 

“Can I enter?” he sportingly asked, 

“O, certainly,” replied Julia, “that, is, if 
Isabella has no objections. She isanistgess here, 
you know.” 

“If you can put up with our noise, you are 
most certainly welcome,” replied Isabg}la. 

Egbert came in and seated himself. by the 
window, where he had a fair view of_ both the 
teacher and her pupil, and whenever Julia cast 
her eyes towards him, she found his. gaze fixed 
upon Isabella. Once, and only once, did Isa- 
bella raise her eyes to the face of the young 
man, but when she did so, she met his earnest, 
admiring look, and the rich blood mounted to 
her white temples, while her fingers trembled 
upon the keys. At length the music lesson was 
finished, and Julia rose to call her sister. Fide- 
lia entered the room, and haying reqyested her 
brother to leave while she took her lesson, she 
ordered Isabella to proceed. The gentle girl 
felt a quick reply to this haughty treatment 
trembling upon her lips, but with an effort she 
subdued it, and commenced the lesson. 

“ What was Egbert doing here, Miss Vansey ?” 
asked Fidelia, after her lesson was concluded. 

“He came in to hear us play, I expect.” 

“Yes, but why did he sit here after Julia had 
left ?” continued Fidelia, as she cast a Searching 
look at her young teacher. 

“If the matter is of sufficient import to you, 
you had better ask him,” replied Isabella, as a 
bright glow overspread her features. 

“Ah,” exclaimed Fidelia, somewhat startled 
by this reply, “do you mean to be impudent ?” 

Isabella gazed imto the face of the haughty 
girl without speaking, but for once in her life 
Fidelia trembled beneath the look of one whom 
she looked upon as an inferior. There was 
something in the whole bearing of her teacher 


so noble and so commanding, that she could not | 


but feel that in some respects, at least, she had 
found a superior. 

“Miss Vanhorn, at length spoke Isabella, in 
a tone of conscious pride, and somewhat stern 
withal, “I am here to teach you a knowledge 
of music, and for those services I am well paid 
by your father. I trust that you will not so far 
forget the dignity of your station as to render 
your company unpleasant to me.” 

“Well, that is very fine,” retorted Fidelia, 
hardly able to speak from the passion that raged 
within her bosom,—“very fine; but Ill soon 
learn you to know your betters. You told my 
father that Julia made more progress than I did, 
did you ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ What did you mean by that?” 

“My language to your father conveyed its 
own meaning,” calmly replied Isabella; “ and if 
you cannot devote more time to your studies, I 
fear my next report will be worse still,” 

“Impudent hussy!” muttered Fidelia, and 
with that she sailed out of the room, but not, 
however, till she had threatened to have Isabel- 


la discharged. 


CHAPTER IL 


Snort cy after Fidelia Vanhorn left the music 
room, and while Isabella still sat at the piano, 
the door was slowly opened, and Egbert re-en- 
tered the apartment. 

“Excuse me, Miss Vansey,” he said, as he 
took a seat near her, “but I wish to ask you a 
question, and I trust you will not think me im- 
pudent in doing so.” 

“Anything that you may ask shall be answer- 
ed with pleasure,” replied Isabella, while a deep 
blush suffused her face, as she met again the 
ardent gaze of her companion. 

“Then I would ask you where it is that I 
have seen you before. I cannot get from my 
mind the impression that we have met ere you 
came to teach my sisters.” 

“ You may have seen me in New York,” re- 
plied the fair girl. “ When my father lived he 
did business there.” 

“That may be, but still there is something 
else—something more—more—something that 
seemed nearer than a mere casual meeting.” 

As Egbert spoke, he gazed fixedly into the 
face of his companion, and his heart leaped with 
a quicker motion as he caught the beaming look 
that dwels upon him. There was something in 
those two soft, blue eyes that haunted him, and 
in vain did he try to recall some circumstance 
whereby he might arriveat the truth. At length 
a quick flush passed over his features, and half 
starting up from his seat, he asked : 

“ Did you ever live in Troy ¢” 


“No,” taintly answered Isabella, as she strove 
to keep dcwn the agitation that so strangely 
moved her. 

“ Dhenthat cannot be,” murmured Egbert to 
himself as,he settled back disappointed in his 
chair. 

“Mr. Vanhern,” said Isabella, “though I 
never lived in Troy, yet some twelve years ago 
I spent a few weeks at one of the hotels in that 
plage.” 

“Then that was it.. I was not mistaken,” 
exclaimed Egbert; and witha joyful look he 
rose from his seat and approached the piano. 
“ You.ore, the little Bella with whom I used to 
play—whom I used to call my litth——” 

Egbert didnot finish the sentence, for at that 
moment, his. eye caught that of his fair com- 
pamon, and reaching forth his hand, he drew 
her to a seat near the window. Isabella trem- 
bled like an aspen, but she went willingly, and 
when she sat down she did not withdraw her 
hand from him who held it. 

* Isabella,” he said,—* pardon me for calling 
you that—you will, I trust, appreciate my mo- 
tives if I come rather suddenly upon the subject 
which lays nearest my heart; but I would know 
my fate ere the chains. grow stronger that bind 
me. Tell me, Isabella, if you think you could 
love me.” 

“Do you know what you ask?” uttered Isae 
bella, while a strange light beamed forth from 
her eyes. 

“Do I know?” repeated Egbert. “ Yes, Isa- 
bella, I would ask you to be mine. I have con- 
sidered this subject well, and I would ask of you 
to make me happy in the possession of your 
hand and your heart. Be frank with me. I 
know not how to bandy those hollow, unmean- 
ing phrases which drop only from the tongue, 
but as my heart is, so I speak, and that, too, 
plainly.” 

The gentle girl was for some moments so 
overcome that she could hardly speak. It was 
not surprise nor astonishment, for she seemed to 
have hoped for this moment, but it was a feeling 
of overpowering joy, a sort of palpitating at the 
heart at the suddenness of the fulfilment of her 
most soul-cherished wish. At length she raised 
her eyes, and in a tone of open-hearted frankness 
said : 

“ You have set the example of plainness and 
candor, and I may follow it. I dolove you, 
Egbert.” 

“QO, noble girl, I thank thee for that. My cup 
of happiness is full. You will, then, be mine?” 

“ Ah, Egbert, you know not what you ask. I 
fear that may never be.” 

“How!” uttered the young man, while a 
cloud of pain rested upon his features. “ Love 
me, and not be mine!” 

“ Do not misunderstand me,” returned Isabel- 


| la, as she gazed upon her companion’s face with 


a look of alternate hope and fear. “As yet you 
can know but little of me—of my character and 
habits.” 

“There you are wrong,” exclaimed Egbert. 
*“T know everything. Mr. Emerson, who recom- 
mended you to my father, has knewn you from 
infancy, and to me he has told all,—of your 
goodness, your gentleness, your virtue, and your 
honor; and I have studied you myself. No, 
Isabella, you are wrong there. I know all 
about you.” 

Isabella blushed as she heard thus related 
what had been said of her by her old friend, Mr, 
Emerson, but she felt grateful for the compli- 
ment to her character; but, while an earnest. 
meaning look settled upon her countenance, she 
said : 

“ Perhaps in that respect you speak the truth, 
but one thing yet remains—an obstacle which I 
fear cannot be overcome. Even the girl who 
drudges in your kitchen is no poorer than I am, 
I can bring nothing but my virtue and honor as 
a dowery.” 

“ And what more can I ask?” responded the 
young man. “In your every feature you are 
rich—rich in all those graces and attainments 
which make a valuable companion, Of this 
world’s goods I have enough, and now shall I 
barter away a life time of happiness and peace 
for paltry lucre !” 

*If your parents could feel thus!” murmured 
Isabella. 

A quick change came over Egbert’s face. He 
knew the stern, unflinching character. of his 


father, and the aristocratic notions of his mother. 


“To see their son wed with their daughter's 
music teacher !” continued Isabella, as she trem- 
blingly watched her companion’s face. 

_ “ Isabella,” at length spoke Egbert, in a calm, 


firm tone, “I have spoken plainly thus far, and 
I will speak plainly now. I do not expect that 
my parents will ever give their consent to our 


union. My father may cut me off with a shilling; .. 


but Iam my own man in the pursuit of happi- 
ness and peace. I am strong and healthy, and 
I will not hang upon my father’s money bags. 
I speak to you asa free man—as one who knows 
what he does, and who is both able and willing 
to abide by the consequences. I am able to 
support you, for even now I have a fair practice, 
and it is daily increasing. Now, Isabella Van- 
sey, will you become my wife ?” 

The noble girl arose to her feet and extended 
both her hands to hercompanion. There was a 
rich flood of mellow light pouring out from her 
eyes, and in a firm tone she answered : 

“Egbert, I have loved you truly and tenderly. 
You have long had my heart,—there is my 
hand. J will be your wife!” 

“ Hoity toity !” exclaimed Julia, as she at that 
moment came into the room, “O, Egbert,—O, 
Egbert,—who would have thought it !” 

The buoyant girl was about to rattle on, when 
she caught the gaze of Isabella fixed upon her. 
There was something in that look so trembling, 
and yet so joyous—so imploring and yet so 
proud, that Julia sprang forward and threw her 
arms around her teacher's neck, exclaiming, as 
she did so: 

“Fear not from me, dear Isabella, I know it 
all. I care not what others may say or think, 
but for my part I know that my brother has 
found a pearl of the first water. and if he will 
only give you to me for a sister, I shall love 
him more than ever.” 

“ Dearest, best of sisters,” dropped from Eg- 
bert's lips, and the next moment he clas)ed her 
in his arms. 


CHAPTER III. 


On the afternoon of the next day after the 
scene just recorded, Egbert Vanhorn found his 
father and mother sitting together in one of the 
parlors. He had determined to make them ac- 
quainted with his choice of a wife, and he knew 
of no time more fitting than the present. He 
took a seat near the old folks, and with a slight 
tremulousness in his voice he said: 

“Father, you know I have entered into busi- 
ness, and am now in a position to be making ar- 
rangements for some settlement in life. In short, 
I have thought of a companion.” 

A wife, I suppose,” suggested the old man. 

“Yes, father—a wife.” 

“ Well, I have no objections to that. As soon 
as you find the lady we will consider the matter.” 

“ T have already found one that will make me 
all that I can desire in a wife.” 

“ Ah,” muttered the old man, with a look of 
surprise, while Mrs. Vanhorn closed the maga- 
zine she was reading and gazed up with a sort 
of nervous wonder. “ And who, pray, is the for- 
tunate lady ?” 

“ Miss Isabella Vansey,” returned Egbert, in 
a calm tone. 

“Well, that’s quite a joke, upon my soul,” 
Mr. Vanhorn said, utterly unable to comprehend 
that his son could be in earnest. 

“Our music teacher!” ejaculated Mrs. V., as 
she dropped her magazine, and gazed into her 
son’s face. 

“T assure you that I am in earnest,” continued 
Egbert, growing somewhat bolder, now that he 
had broken the ice. “I have even offered my 
hand to Miss Vansey, and she has accepted it.” 

“ And perhaps she has accepted your fortune,” 
said Mr. Vanhorn, in a tone of contemptuous 
irony. 

“T had no fortune to offer her; but I assured 
her that my profession would sustain us in a 
comfortable living.” 

“That was considerate—very considerate.” 
returned the old man, with a bitter sneer, “No, 
—you have no fortune to offer her, and you 
never will have from me. I have no euthority 
over your actions, but over my property I have, 
and not a penny of it shall go to uphold you in 
any such mad freak as that.” 

“ O, the designing vixen,” gasped Mrs. V., as 
she fanned herself furiously with the maga- 
zine, which she had picked up again; “to think 
that the low-born, ill-bred music teacher—O ! 
QO! Mr. V., do not allow it.” 

“ Low-born! Ill-bred!” repeated Egbert, at 
the same time casting a look into his mother's 
face that made her cower. “ Mother, who and 
what were you when my father gave you a home ? 
and, tell me, what are your peculiar character- 


istics of good breeding ?” 
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This retort—called forth by the most taunting 
aggravation on the mother’s part—brouvht to 
her mind an uneducated, uncouth and ignorant 
country girl, and she had but one answer to 
make,—she immediately disposed herself into a 
safe position, and then fainted. 

“ Father,” said Egbert, as he cast a most sig- 
nificant glance at the form of his mother, “I 
ask you.as a man, as one who has had expe- 
rience in the world, if money can make a loving 
and loveable wile.” 

Mr. Vanhorn cast a nervous glance at his 
consort, who immediately recovered at the 
sound of the word wife. Egbert continued : 

* You know what Mr. Emerson told you con- 
cerning Miss Vansey. and you have seen enough 
of her in your own family to judge somewhat of 
her character. She is an unprotected orphan, 
deprived by adverse circumstances of that for- 
tune which some look upon as the god of the so- 
cial altar, but she is too proud to be a pensioner 
on friends who are both willing and able to sus- 
tain her, and hence she earns the bread she eats. 
Her heart is noble, her soul is pure and virtuous, 
her mind is rich in intellectual and moral cul- 
ture, and joy and happiness dwell within the 
sunshine of her bright smiles. Now, shall I lose 
such a prize as that? No! The Almighty has 
not made my heart of slate-stone, upon which 
to be constantly cyphering up ‘ profit and loss.’ 
He has made it for the home of a purer joy—a 
joy that asks no interest per centum, but which 
can grow and flourish within itself.” 

This speech set not very easily upon the feel- 
ings of Mr. Vanhorn. He had still the feelings 
of a parent, though they were overrun and sear- 
ed by the aristocracy of wealth. But he was 
not to be driven from his position, and so he very 
decidedly answered : 

“T have once told you my mind. Asfor Miss 
Vansey’s character, I know of nothing against 
it, and so there are thousands of beggars who 
may have as good; but you know very well that 
as members of a peculiar circle in society we 
owe something to that circle—a circle which 
sustains us in our independence; and though 
this idea of honest poverty is a very fair subject 
for moral dissertations, yet I can see but little 
practical good in it. You are at liberty to act 
your pleasure, and you know full well what will 
be the consequences. If youcan support yourself 
by the education I have given you, you can cer- 
tainly take the leap you propose, but remember, 
you draw no more from my purse!” 


Egbert Vanhorn left the parlor, and for seve- 
ral moments there was a sort of unhappy feeling 
in his besom. For the first time in his life he 
had openly resisted the wishes of his parents, 
but when he came to reflect that obedience to 
those wishes would have made him forever mis- 
erable, the scale was turned, and his unhappi- 
ness was gone. Shortly afterwards he saw Isa- 
bella walking in the garden, and when he reach- 
ed her side he wondered that aught could cause 
him a pang when fortune gave him the heart of 
a being so lovely and so noble. 

“I have seen my parents.” 

“ And what said they ?” returned the fair girl, 
as she raised her beaming eyes to Egbert’s face. 

“Just as Lexpected. I am at liberty to do 
as I please, and my father claims like privilege.” 

“ And that——” 

“Ts to keep his money and let me have you.” 

Isabella trembled violently, but still she gazed 
searchingly at the features of her companion, as 
if to read the thoughts that dwelt within his 
bosom. 

“ Alas!” she murmured, while her small head 
shook, and her eyes glistened with starting tear- 
drops, “I dare not hold you to such a pledge, 
Egbert. Perhaps you may yet find one who 
combines the qualities your parents so much de- 
sire with those of the loving woman.” 

“What! my own Isabella—and can you 
think me so degraded as that? Good heavens! 
do you suppose I can tear my heart from out 
its resting-place and let them crush and mangle 
it beneath a keg of dollars? No! I speak 
from the bottom of my heart when I tell you 
that I feel more pride in thus receiving your 
love than were I backed up by the glitter of 
wealth. Before God and man we will acknow- 
ledge our love, and hand in hand we will jour- 
ney up life’s hill together.” 

Isabella cast. one look into the soul-lit eyes of 
her lover, and then, while her heart sent forth 
its load of joy, she laid her head upon his bosom. 

“O, Egbert,” she murmured, “I thank thee 
for this, and if a lifetime of gentle care and love 
can repay thee, thou shalt never regret this mo- 
ment.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mrs. Vannorn and her eldest daughter, Fi- 
delia, held a long and spirited conference over 
the “recklessness” of Egbert, and the “ design- 
ing impudence” of Isabella, and at length they 
sent for the latter to come to their room. She 
was in the music room when she received the 
errand, and she at once obeyed the summons. 
The two ladies received her with a vast degree 
of dignity, but without seeming to notice their 
looks, Isabella very modestly inquired what was 
wanted. Fidelia was upon the point of speak- 
ing, but her mother motioned her to be silent, 
and then, casting upon the poor music teacher 
one look of withering rebuke, she said: 

“ Miss Vansey, I have called you for the pur- 
pose of informing you that your services are no 
longer required in the family.” 

Mrs. Vanhorn was utterly confounded at see- 
ing that Isabella did not even tremble beneath 
her look. 

“We do not wish to harbor beneath onr roof 
one who knows not her station. Do you under- 
stand that, Miss Independence?” 

This remark was the outgushing of Miss Fi- 
delia’s indignation, and the approving nod of 
Mrs. V., plainly indicated that she also thought 
the same. 

“ Then I suppose I am at liberty to go,” mild- 
ly remarked Isabella, taking no notice at all of 
Fidelia. 

“ Mother, did you ever see such impudence ?” 
uttered the incensed daughter. _ 

For an instant there appeared a flush of in- 
dignation upon the fair features of Isabella, but 
it passed quickly away, and was succeeded by 
the same bright smile that usually rested there. 

She looked at Mrs. Vanhorn for her answer. 

“ The sooner you go, the better,” returned the 
old lady, “and let me tell you, miss, that your 
schemes shall yet be thwarted. My son shall 
not throw himself away upon such an—an—” 

“ Wicked hussy,” whispered Fidelia. 

“Such a wicked hussy,” added the prompted 
dame. 

Isabella knew that Mrs. Vanhorn and her 
daughter had worked themselves into a passion 
that debarred all calm argument, and without 
waiting to hear more, she very deliberately 
thanked them for their kindness and good 
opinions, and then left the room. The two fe- 
males were thunderstruck when they saw their 
victim thus leave them, but they consoled them- 
selves with the reflection that she knew, at least, 
what they thought of her. 

Mr. Vanhorn had pondered deeply upon the 
affair of his son’s love, and the more he thought 
of it, the more angry he became, because he 
knew that he could offer no sound argument to 
sustain his position. He knew that Isabella 
was a most excellent girl, and he moreover knew 
that she would make a most estimable wife, but 
she was poor, and he had long since set his 
heart upon a fortune in his son’s alliance. Upon 
one thing, however, he was determined,—if Eg- 
bert did marry the music teacher he should 
thereafter depend upon his own exertions for a 
livelihood. This, he thought, would be a pun- 
ishment sufficient, with the understanding, of 
course, that the pennilzss wife should never 
darken their doors. 


With a firm and unalterable purpose, Egbert 
made all his arrangements for his passage to the 
city of New York in company with his promised 
bride, and by dint of great perseverance, Julia 
had obtained permission to make it the occasion 
of a long contemplated visit to the same city. 
Had her father noticed the roguish twinkle in 
her eyes he might have refused her request, but 
firmly persuaded that she did in reality wish to 
visit her New York friends, he made but little 
opposition, for after all he preferred rather to 
trust her in the care of her brother than to have 
her go alone. 

Mr. Vanhorn saw his son depart, and though 
his wife still uttered her spite against the “ de- 
signing vixen,” and though Fidelia felt glad 
that the house was rid of the “ independent hus- 
sy,” yet the old man could not keep back the 
tear that started to his eye as the boat that con- 
tained his son swept out of sight. His anger 
had been great—his heart had been stern, but he 
could not forget that Egbert was his first-born— 
his only son. 

* * * * * 

A week had passed away, and during that 
time the happy party—Egbert, his promised 
bride, and his sister—had been boarding at one 
of the hotels in the great city. Isabella and Ju- 
lia had spent much time in visiting, while the 


young man had been making arrangements for 
his business campaign It was Tuesday even- 
ing. Isabella Vansey was arrayed in her bridal 
robes, Julia was placing a small rose in her 
bright ringlets, while Egbert stood by, gazing in 
rapture upon the lovely being whom he was so 
soon to call wife. It had been arranged that 
they should be married at the dwelling of one of 
Isabella’s friends, who had extended to them an 
invitation to make it their home until they might 
make other arrangements, and the carriage 
which was to convey them there was momenta- 
rily expected. As soon as Julia had performed 
her task, Egbert stepped forward, and taking the 
small hand of Isabella in his own, he pressed it 
to his lips, and then placed upon her finger a 
marriage ring. There was a strange light in 
Isabella’s eyes as she received the pledge, and 
fora moment her feelings nearly overcame her, 
but she soon regained her composure, and in a 
tone of peculiar sweetness she said : 

* This, then, is our pledge of lasting truth and 
love.” 

“Yes, dearest,” returned Egbert, gazing with 
something nearly akin to surprise at the strange 
expression of his bride’s changing features. 

“ Then let me, too, give a pledge.” 

As she spoke, she drew from her bosom a 
small casket and opened it,—then she drew her 
lover's hand towards her and placed upon his 
finger a massive ring, within the elaborate sct- 
ting of which flashed a diamond that might 
have become a royal diadem. 

Egbert gazed first upon the ring, and then in- 
to the beaming eyes of his promised one. There 
was something in the affair he could not com- 
prehend. The gem that sparkled upon his finger 
was worth an independent fortune, and she had 
given it to him. « 

“ There,” said Isabella, “don’t look at me so 
hard. My poor father sent that to me from In- 
dia, and perhaps if we cannot live without, we 
can sell it,” 

“Here tomes the carriage,” exclaimed the 
happy Julia, as she clapped her hands in her 
glee. “O dear, now I shall see my music teach- 
er married. I am so happy.” 

Egbert assisted the ladies into the carriage, 
and then seated himself beside them. During 
the ride a strange whirl of half-formed ideas pos- 
sessed his brain, but on no ground could he ac- 
count for them. His buoyant sister scemed al- 
most ready to jump out of her senses, and even 
in the darkness of the evening he could see the 
light that sparkled in Isabella’s eyes. 

At length the carriage stopped in front of a 
splendid mansion, an array of servants stood 
waiting upon the steps, and ere long Egbert was 
ushered into a sumptuous apartment. The feet 
fell softly upon a luxurious Turkish carpet, the 
heavy carved furniture, surmounted by polished 
marble and crimson cushions, the large mirrors, 
and the golden chandeliers, all spoke of wealth 
and ease, but no one, save themselves, was there. 

“ Tell me, Isabella,” said Egbert, as he turned 
from the sumptuous scene about him and gazed 
into the face of her he loved, “ what friend of 
yours lives like this ¢” 

Isabella returned her lover's gaze, but she did 
not speak,—her emotions were too violent. 

“ Shall I tell him ¢” whispered Julia. 

“No, no,” quickly answered Isabella, and then 
summoning up all her courage, she continued, 
turning to her lover: 

“ Egbert—dear Egbert, pardon me if for once 
I have deceived you.” 

“ Deceived me!” iterated the young man, in 
blank astonishment. 

“Yes,—deceived you. But listen, and you 
shall hear it all. Years ago I saw you in Troy. 
You know what passed between us there. I was 
indeed young, but my heart took from our child- 
ish friendship an impression which time has not 
effaced. I have often seen you since, and I have 
kept your image in my mind. From Mr. Emer- 
son I received a statement of your. character 
when you entered college, and since that time I 
have kept myself informed of your life. This 
pursuit, added to the impressions of the past, 
was by no means calculated to allay the flame 
that was burning in my bosom—the flame that 
had burned with a quenchless glow since I was 
a laughing child. When my father died in Cal- 
cutta, I persuaded Mr. Emerson to keep his pe- 
cuniary circumstances a secret, for I had no de- 
sire to be a mere bait for the gold-fish that swim 
within our fashionable circles. People thought 
me poor, and I was blessed with peace. . At 
length I saw in one of the daily papers that your 
father had advertised for a music teacher for his 
daughters, and at that moment a strange idea 


took possession of my brain. It was a daring 
project, but I determined to enter upon it. I 
knew not why I should see the idol of my soul’s 
purest love still free from the chain, without 
making an effort in my own behalf. I told Mr. 
Emerson to secure the place for me if possible, 
and finally, after hearing all my reasons, he con- 
sented, and he succeeded. Then I was near 
you, and I determined to make the conquest. 
Something told me that I might be ‘/oved for 
myself alone,” and O, Egbert, you know not the 
pure, ecstatic joy that thrilled through my veins 
when I knew that you loved me. My point was 
gained, I stood upon the threshold of my earth- 
ly heaven, and I was happy. After Julia so un- 
expectedly gained our secret, I confided her mine, 
but it is astonishing how she has contrived to 
keep it, for she has been almost crazy beneath 
its weight ever since.” 

“O, Isabella—if I had thouglit you could 
talk so, I would have told him as sure as the 
world.” 

“ Well, it’s too late now,” replicd Isabella. 
Then placing her hand in that of Egbert, she 
continued, while a heavenly sinile beamed forth 
from her eyes: 

“There is my hand, and I hope you will not 
refuse it now when I tell you that a million of 
dollars, at least, goes with it.” 

Is it any wonder that fora moment Egbert’s 
tongue refused him utterance? Is itany won- 
der that he opened his arms and clasped the 
noble girl to his swelling bosom ? 

“Ah,” he uttered at length, “I am almost 
sorry that you are rich in this world’s goods, for 
I had hoped to convince my father that I could 
be happy without his aid ; but——” 

“ Never mind now,” interrupted a voice, and 
as Egbert turned he beheld his father. 

There was a smile upon the old man’s face as 
he spoke, and stepping quickly forward he 
grasped his son by the hand. Then he turned 
towards Isabella. She—roguish girl—raised 
her ruby lips to the old man’s face, and by a 
single kiss she won his heart forever. 

“My children,” he said, “I have been stern, 
and cold, and angry, but as sure as there is a 
God in heaven I wept when you had gone. I 
received Mr. Emerson’s letter, in which he stated 
that you (patting Isabella on the cheek) wished 
me to attend yournuptials, and I have come, 
but until I arrived I knew not of your wealth. 
But I have come, though I had to come alone, 
for I would not have the sin upon my soul long- 
er which has cankered there for the last fort- 
night. There, take his hand, Isabella, and let 
me assure you that you have caught a good hus- 
band.” 

“ And this, too, is your work,” exclaimed the 
happy youth, as he gazed through his tearful 
eyes upon the radiant countenance of his be- 
loved. 

* Look or.t! look out !” shouted Julia. “ There 
comes the minister, and his whole train at his 
heels. Now for the consummation of Tue Mu- 
sic TEAcHER’s Conquest.” 

That consummation was not long in waiting, 
and Egbert soon found out who the friend was 
that owned the mansion where he was married, 
for ere he slept he held the deed of the whole es- 
tate himself. He knew, too, why his mother and 
Fidelia came not with his father, but from that 
time, neither he nor his faithful and loving wife 
have alluded, by word or deed, to the unpleasant 
recollections of the past, but by acourse of kind 
and forgiving friendship, they have striven to 
blot out all that can tend to dim the bright sun- 
shine of their peace and happiness. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion. ] 
THE VISION OF YOUTH. 


BY OREN H. PECK. 


I remember the cottage, I remember the vale, 

Where in harmony floats the murmuring gale ; 

I remember the garden, with its sweet scented flowers, 
Where interlaced boughs formed bright sylvan bowers. 


I ber the dbine that grew o’er the door, - 

The meandering brooklet with its dulcet roar ; 

I remember the rose-bush that grew on its brink, 

And sipped the clear dewdrops refreshed with their drink. 


I remember the maiden with her fair. lucent eye, 

That tripped o’er the lea with a trembling sigh ; 

I ber the woodland’s secluded retreat, 

Where bright summer hours with gladness we 'd greet. 


I remember the school-house near the old elm tree, 

Whose majestic branches waved gracefully ; 

I remember the sweet singing birds on the spray, 

Whose sweet madrigals floated om zephyrs away. 
Boston, July, 1851. 


Truth and justice go hand in hand. 
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[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 
KINDNESS. 


BY C. BURLEIGH. 


Ah, feeling bornjof heavenly fire, 
From earth’s deca) ing dross refined, 
The prelude of an angel's lyre, 
The mandate of a voice divine. 
Withinjthe sympathetic heart 
It burneth with undying flame, 
To warm, devoid of earthly art, 
The votaries of sin and pain. 


A never-failing fountain pure, 
Gushing from the heart of love, 

With living waters flowing o’er— 
Its source, its origin, above. 

Ah! kindness, what a power is thine 
The very wanderer to reclaim ; 

In every age, in every clime, 
Thine influence still the same. 


To cheer that heart, that sorrow o'er 
Sits brooding with her folded wing ; 
The stricken mourner to allure 
From thoughts that round the spirit cling. 
To animate with deathiess flame, 
The selfish heart, unfeeling, cold ; 
To glean from off its barren plain f 
A hoard of countless wealth untold. 


To ever round the traveller’s path 
A dazzling radiance fling ; 

To bid fresh smiles round hoary age, 
In rich profusion spring ; 

To add fresh smiles to sunny youth, 
From hearts all tenderness and love ; 

To point with firm, unyielding truth, 
Unto that golden home above. 

Greenland, N. H., July, 1851, 


Those who start for human glory, like the 
mettled hounds of Acton, must, pursue the 
game not only where there is a path, but where 
there is none. 


SCENE FROM RODOLPHO.” 


The strange meeting of Rodolpho and Adrienne. The spy behind the column.—See page 162. 


(Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.) 
RELIGION. 


~ 


~~ 
BY MATURIN M. BALLOU. 


O, paint it not in shadows drear, 
Begrimed with fire and smoke ; 

Such phases never can endear 
The words that Jesus spoke. 

Rely ye not on threats to win 

The erring heart from paths of sin. 


Threats harden him who goes astray, 
And blow he gives for blow ; 

But in the straight and parrow way, 
If you would have him go, 

Portray the grace that reigns above, 

And fill his heart with tender love. 


PARK STREET STEEPLE. 

Our city readers will at once recognize the 
engraving below, which represents the present 
appearance of this well known building. The 
steeple having been visibly swayed to and fro 
during the late storm which was so severe upon 
our coast, it became obviously necessary that 
its security should be satisfactorily ascertained, 
and for this purpose the immense staging repre- 
sented in the picture has been erected at a cost, 
we are informed, of nearly $2000. The result 
shows that the examinagion was instituted not a 
day too soon, and that those who are living 
about it, or who have occasion to pass beneath 
its towering height, have for a long time done 
so at imminent peril to life and limb. It is the 
highest standing place in Boston, not excepting 
the cupola of the State House, and is 245 feet 
from the ground. This steeple has now been 
buffeting the storms for nearly half a century, 
and has stood the brunt of many a fierce and 
howling gale that has whistled over the city. 
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CONTENTS OF NEXT NUMBER. 

“The Corsican’s Vengeance,” a story, by Francis A. Du- 
RIVAGR. 

“The Guardian Spirit, or the Maid of Lowenstein,” a 
Dr. J. H. 

“Florence Ashleigh, or the Artist’s Bride,” by Miss 
Manrua A. Cloves. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Cowpen,” a humorous sketch, by Unciz 


“ Kindness,” verses, by C. BurLztan. 

“The Hero,” lines, by Mrs. Corner. 
“Nature be thy Sanctuary,” lives. F. C. 8. Hurtavt. 
“To a Star,” verses, by J. F. Wuisaampet, Jr. 

“ Farewell.” a poem, by A. Haypen. 

“To my Mother,” verses, by Mrs. E. R. B. WaLpo. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ty Wank, being a representa- 
tion of the Atlantic Dock, Brooklyn. An interesting sub- 
ject and well handled. 

Putnam’s Hill—the well known spot of Gen. Putnam's 
adventure, drawn by Croome, will be given. This en- 
graving was crowded out of last week's paper. 

View of the Queen City of the West, Cincinna‘i, a fine 
picture by Deverzavux, which has also been crowded out 
of a former number. 

Two fine views of the new town of Lawrence, sketched 
by Brewer and drawn by will be given. 

A street scene, by Rows, representing the procession of 
the Boston City Government and Guesis, escorted by the 
Boston Regiment of Artillery. 

A picture from life, representing a p of returned 
Californians, seen on the stepe of the United States Mint, 
awaiting the hour for it to open. A capital picture by 
Davereavx. 

A scene from a popular play, as performed at the Bos- 
ton Museum, during the late engagement of Mrs. Barrett 
and Mr. Pitt, giving these two stars as they then appeared. 
Drawn for us by Rowsz. 

By request we shall republish our aye of Quincy 
Hall Market, which has not appeared this volume of 
the Companion. It was drawn for us by Durivags. 

An admirable view of Castle William, Governor's Island) 
New York Harbor, a very tine drawing by Gunn. 

A very accurate and excellent portrait of Gen. Winfield 
Scott, drawn by WALLIN. 

A fine view of the beautiful town of Steubenville, Ohio, 
drawn by Mannina. 


THE YOUNG FISHERMAN: 
_ OR, 
THE CRUISER OF THE ENGLISH CHANNEL. 
A Story of the Olden Times. 
BY ¥. CLINTON BARRIN@TON. 

This admirable story, lately completed in the 
pages of the Drawing Room Companion, is now 
published in book form, and is for sale at all the 
periodical depots. It is the production of a ripe 
scholar and a popular novelist, and has been 
read in its chapters as published with more than 
ordinary interest. At the present cheap rates of 
postage, a book in this form may be sent in any 
direction to distant friends for a mere trifle. 


OUR ENGRAVINGS. 

We are constantly importuned to lvan or sell 
our cuts after they have been used in the Com- 
panion. This, we desire to say, once for all, 
we cannot do. We are determined vhat the 
Companion shall be valuable and original, and 
are not willing to cheapen the value of a perfect 
volume of it by disposing of the engravings for 
other purposes. We make these remarks in re- 
ply to oft repeated solicitations, by letter and 
otherwise. Be it therefore understood, that no 
engraving in this paper will be let or sold on any 
terms. 


Miss Apgetaiwe of the. Museum, 
is about leaving for Europe for the purpose of 
perfecting her musical education. She promises 
to be one of the brightest musical stars our 
country has produced. 

A Mewnacertx.—The finest collection of wild 
animals which has ever been exhibited in the 
United States is said to be contained ia the 
great menagerie of Raymond & Dricsbach, 
which is now prowling in this vicinage. 


New Post Orrics Stamrs.—So great was 
the rush on the Ist inst,, for Post Office stamps, 
that the supply was exhausted before 10 o'clock, 
A.M. The practice of prepaying letter postage 
is likely to become ge ; 


HUNTING. 
Tne chant, bor Urook whey long delay. 
My courser hears their voice ; see, there, with ears 
And tail erect, he paws the ground ; 
rapture kindies in his 
And boils in every vein.— Sumervilie. 

There is something so exhilarating, so manly 
and so bold in the sports of the field, that it is 
no wonder that hunting—“ image of war”—has 
ever enlisted the most gallant spirits in its 
ranks, from the time of Nimrod, that mighty 
hunter, to the present day. Its excitement is 
equally felt by the lion hunter of the African 
desert, and the humble cockney who goes annu- 
ally'to the “hepping ’unt.” It is the nature of 
field sports to call into play many admirable 
qualities—quickness of eye and ear, coolness, 
nerve and valor, self-denial, contempt of luxury, 
an aptitude to bear fatigue. A good huntsman 
makes a capital soldier. The riflemen of Ken- 
tucky saved New Orleans in 1815, and the hard- 
riding fox hunters of the rural counties of Eng- 
land furnished Wellington with cavalry officers 
unequalled in the world. 

Hunting has been the favorite recreation of 
monarchs in nearly every age. It cost William 
Rafus his life; Louis X VI. hunted at Versailles 
even when the sceptre was escaping from his 
feeble hands, and the earth upon which he stood 
was undermined beneath his feet. Napoleon 
was fond of field sports, though not excessively 
so, kings being his usual game, and battle fields 
his hunting ground. He does not appear to 
have been particularly versed in the locality of 
game, for when on a visit to the famous Talley- 
rand, in the neighborhood of Paris, he readily 
belivved the latter’s story that there was plenty 
of game in the woods, but great was the wrath 
of the emperor when he discovered that the wild 
boars and hares which he killed in astonishing 
quantities, were only tame pigs and rabbits, 
which his host had turned loose expressly for the 
occasion. 

The importance of the game is not a necessa- 
ry incentive to the ardor of the sportsman. The 
Parisian cockneys who go out to shoot sparrows, 
are quite as eager and interested in their sport 
as those disciples of Nimrod who deal with the 
wild elephant and bison. ‘Tiger hunting in the 
East is a very fascinating sport, and being at- 
tended with great danger, ranks deservedly high 
in the estimation of amateurs. To bring down 
a tiger capable of making a lunch of a seapoy, 
is something more of an exploit than bringing 
home a fox’s brush, When Bishop Heber was 
in the East, he could not resist the temptation 
of joining in the exciting sport, and though the 
head of the church, sallied forth on his elephant, 
with his howdah filled with murderous imple- 
ments, and did good execution among the wilds 
of the jungle. 

Your full grown African lion is no despicable 
antagonist, and we can but feel respect fora 
man who can boast of having dropped his dozen. 
Bear hunting is not without its interest and dan- 
ger, for Bruin’s hug. at close quarters, is more 
forcible than amicable, and one who has escaped 
froin his embraces is apt to remember the salute 
for life. Deer hunting iu the western and mid- 
die States, and that of the buifalo, on the west- 
ern prairies, is an exciting und most enjoying 
sport, though they do not equal in grandeur and 
peril, such sport as we have illustrated in these 
pages, in the hunting of elephants by Messrs. 
June and Nutter, in the jungies of Ceylon. 

But perhaps the most agreeable mode of hunt- 
ing is that which has fallen cutirely into disuse, 
we refer to falconry, a sport which, in the mid- 
die ayes, was the favorite amusement of mon- 
arch, and of noble lords aud ladies. <A trained 
falcon was the inseparable companion of a gen- 
tleman or lady. These fierce and beautiful 
birds striking their game in the blue sky, the 
noble riders urging their gallant horses across 
fluod aud field, the thrilling music of bugles, the 
cries of the falconers and huntsmen, combined 
to render the sport exhilarating and enchanting 
in the highest degree. Buc fuiconry has passed 
away; game is rapidly disappearing, und in 
time the exploits of hunters aud the charms of 
the chase will live only in the records of the 
past. 

Jupce Woopsurr.—This gentleman, of 
whom we yave a likeuess in the last number of 
the Companion, has been nominated by the 
Demucratic Convention of New Hampshire, as 
their candidate for the Presidency, and straight- 
forward’half the party papers in New Englund 
couimence to abuse him. Sich is politics ! 


Trvue.—Perfect confidence between parent and 
child is 4 seven-fuld shield against temptation. 


STRANGE SPECTACLE. 

We see, by the New Orleans papers, that 
there has been a somewhat extraordinary dis- 
play lately in that city. It consisted of a pro- 
cession of the supporters and admirers of Queen 
Isabella of Spain, and of the lovely dynasty of 
that corrupt court. It must have been a goodly 
display, truly, for that republican city ; and we 
understand that the procession, led off by the 
Spanish consul and his retainers, formed near 
the old square, where, forty-eight years ago, the 
broad Wanner of Spain was lowered to give place 
to the stars and stripes of the Republic! The 
New Orleans Delta says, as they marched, they 
hurrahed in loud and sonorous tones, “ Long 
live Isabella the sacred! Death to Lopez!” 
A strange sight, truly, was this, in a republican 
city, which a half century since was redeemed 
from the corrupt rule of the Spaniard, and has 
ever since continued in the enjoyment of repub- 
lican rights and principles! We never saw, 
heard, or read of the like before in the history of 
the United States. Processions and huzzas par- 
ticipated in by American citizens, in honor of a 
queen of the most absolute and corrupt despot- 
ism in the world, on this free soil, where every 
vestige of monarchy was swept away many 
years ago, where we are taught to look upon all 
such. forms of government as most despicable, is 
almost too much to abide tamely. 


_ FOREIGN PAUPERS. 
The authorities of Boston, heartily tired of 
supporting the hundreds of maimed, blind and 
imbecile paupers that are sent to this port from 
the work-houses and insane asylums of England 
and ‘Ireland, are about to adopt a measure that 
may stop such imposition for the future. The 
overseers of the poor, in connection with the di- 
rectors of the House of Industry and the munici- 
pal authorities, are making arrangements to 
send back about half a hundred of the latest im- 
portation of these paupers. Those only will be 
sent who are known to have been taken from 
alms-houses of England and Ireland, or who 
have been sent to this country by heartless land- 
lords, to become instantly and permanently a 
charge upon our public charities. 


Frepericx Gieason, Esq.. the proprietor of the “‘ Draw- 
ing-Koom Com vn,” published at Boston, has kindly 
sent us all the k numbers of his paper. Since the first 
uumber of the “ Companion” was issued, it has attained 
a circulation of over 50,000 copies, and is rapidly increas- 
ing. He has largely increased the size of it, and it now 
stands in the front ranks of the newspapers of the world. 
The engravings are beautiful and conceived in goud taste, 
the reading such as you can find no where else for the 
same money, and in fact, is the best conducted, most ad- 

irable, best il ted, neatest, and bewitching 
paper we have ever beheld. Only $3 a year, a perfect li- 
brary within itself, and the query is, who wont cake it.— 
Mountain Sentinel, Ebensbwurg, Pa. 


‘A Lesson To Lawrers.—Sir James Scar- 
lett, aneminent English lawyer, says:—“TI find 
when I exceed half an hour in pleading, that I 
am doing mischief to my client.” 


Mearrep Scccrss.—Gleason’s elegant “ Pictorial Draw- 
ing Room Companion,” already has a list of Fifty Thou- 
sand '—a patronage unprecedented in the annals of liter- 
erary enterprise. The Companion is, wichout doubt, the 
most splendid publication of the kind in the world, not 
excepting the far-famed London Illustrated News.— Mo- 


CapitaLt—Some one asks why the people of 
England, in the time of Charles I, were like 
David Crocket ¢ Because they first made sure 
they were right, and then went a head ! 


PicrortaL Drawine Room Companion contin- 
ues in its excellence, and each b , if possible, 
ter than the one preceding it. This is che best literary 
paper published in America, and is a perfect companion 
tor the drawing-room, as its name indicates.— Hampden 
Freeman, lyuke, Mass. 


Jenny Linp.—The nightingale passed the 
4th of July with Mrs. Sigourney, at Hartford, 
and sung Hail Columbia. Nice girl, Jenny. 


Gu ‘a Py At.—This really beautiful and valua- 
ble paper is a splendid specimen of the typography apd 
talent of, Yankee land, and is cheap, considering is nu- 
merous elegant illustrations of passing events, at $3 per 
anuum, iu advance.— , Georgetown, Ky. 


Fires.—The loss by fire in Boston during the 
past month has amounted to $50,000. This is 
a much larger amount than usual. 


PictortaL Companton is truly a splendid pub- 
lication. Gleason is aead of everything in newspaperdom 
sn this country, and we may add, in the world.— Lawrence 
Journal, Newcastie, Onio. 


Tue Fourta.—There were several fire crack- 
ers exploded on Boston Common on the 4th 
inst,, and some noise occasioned thereby. 


Crncinwatt Caurcuzs.—The queen city of 
the West has ninety-siz churches. 


8. 
A 
H 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Crowell, Mr. Peter Ross to Miss 
'y, Rev. Mr. Mr. J A. Putnam to Miss 

Pamelia D. Parker. 

By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Joshua B. Grant, of Salem, to 
Miss Elizabeth G. Hatch, of Abington. 
oy Ber: Mr. Porter, Mr. Thomas Potter to Miss Mary 

. Flower. 

By Rev. Dr. Lowell, Mr. Charles J. Stearns to Miss Mary 


Ann Callender. 
, Mr. Cushing, of Boston. to Miss 


In Roxb George 
a Davis, of Portland. 
n Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. Bartlett, Capt. Henry A. Bailey 
° both of Pittston, 
ny Haverhill, Isaac Ames, . to Mrs. Mary Phi 
of Hazen Morse, 
n Gloucester, by Rev. Mr. 0, Capt. Frank Dale to 
Miss Frances D. Dexter 
n West Dedham, Mr. Erastus E. Lapham, of Beston, to 
Miss Sally P. Cole.’ 
In Newport, N. H., Mr. Francis A. White, of Roxbury, 
Ms., to Miss Caroline Barrett, of Ashburnham, Ms. 
In New York, by Rev. Mr. Lathrop, Mr. Cha’s N. Brack- 
ett, of Newton, Ms., to Miss Sarah Foster, of Bangor, Me. 
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Nos 


Tn this city, Mrs. Sophia H. Howard, 66; Miss Lizzie W. 
Arnold, 24; Mr. Horace Baker, 53: Miss Mary Lysaght, 
18; Wm. Savage, Esq., 73: Miss Roxana Bacon, 59. 

In South Boston, Miss Eliza D. Huskell, 22. 

in East Boston, Mrs. Margaret Ann Barclay, 23. 

In Roxbury, Benjamin Barnes, Esq , 87. 

In Charlescown, Mr. Ezra E. Armstrong, 26. 

In East Cambridge, Miss Rachel A. Russell, 27. 

In Dorchester, Mr. John B. P. Billings, 20. 

In Brighten, Mrs. Lucy Smith, 53. 

In Watertown, Mr. George A. Pratt, 22. 

In Newtonville, Mrs. Hannah F. Lathrop. 

In Cohassett, Dea. Thomas Bourn, 83. 

In South Scituate, Jacob Stockbridge, Esq., 71. 

In Braintree, Mrs. Huldah Hayden, 76. 

In South Natick, Miss Harriet Albee, 22. 

In Randolph, Mr. Henry B. Alden, 50. 

In Wareham, Mr. Thomas Washburn, 89. 

In Newburyport, Samuel B. Goddard, Esq. 

In Stockbridge, Miss Mary Worthiugton, 18. 

In Somerset, Mrs. Eunice Brayton, 91. 

In Northford, Ct., Mr. Stephen Smith, 100. 


A Mlagniticent Pictorial 


AND 


LITERARY WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
Drawing Room Companion, 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to present, in the most ele- 
gant and available form, a weekly literary melitnge of 
notable events of the day. Its columns are devoted to 
original tales, sketches, and poems, by the 


Best Americ*®n Authors, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the 
whole well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent 
of cotable objects, current events im all parta of the 
world, and of men and manners, altogether making a 
paper entirely original in its design In this country. Its 
pases will contain views of every populous city in the 
nown world, of all buildings of note in the eustern or 
western hemisphere, of all the principle ships and steam- 
ers of the navy and merchant service, with tine portraits 
of every noted character in the world, male and female. 
Sketches of beauciful scenery, taken from life, will also be 
ven, With numerous specimens from the animal king- 
m, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It is 
rinted on the finest of paper, and with a font of copper- 
“ed brevier type of the most modern style, manufactured 
expressly for it, presenting in its mechanical execution an 
elegant specimen of art. It will contain fifteen hundred 
and sixty-four square inches, and sixty-four columns of 
reading matter an+d illustrations—a mammoth weekly pa- 
per of sixteen octavo pages. It will form 


Che Best Family Paper, 
inasmuch as its aim is constantly, in counection with the 
fund of ainusemen( it affords, and the rich array of origi- 
pal miscellany it presents, to inculcate the strictest and 
highest tone of morality, and co encourage virtue "y hold- 
ing up to view all that is good and pure, and avoiding all 
that is evil im its tendescy. In short, the object is to 
make the paper loved, and sought after for its 
combined excellences. 


TERMS:--$3,00 Per Annum, 
INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


four mon’ $1 00 
“ twelve “ . . 3 00 


No reduction will be made from the above terms, either 
to agents or clubs, and no travelling agent is employed or 
recognized by the proprietor. 

The PicroriaL Daawive Room Companion may be 
obcained at any of the periodical depots throughout the 
country, and of newsmen, at ten cents per single copy. 


Published ¢ Savurday, b: 
F. BLEASON, Boston, Mass 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
. FRENCH, 151 Nassau, corner of Sprace St., New York 
. WINCH, 126 Chestnut Screet Philadelphia. 
. TAYLOR, North. Street, timore. 
EDWARDS & COMPANY, 115 Main Street, Cincinnati. 
K. E. EDWARDS & Co., 98 Third Street, Louisville, Ky 
J. A. ROYS, 48 Woodward Avenue, Decrvit. 
E. K. WOODWARD, cor. 4th & Chesnut Sts., St. Louis 


_ (GF Subscriptions received at either of the above places. 
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GLEASON'S DRAWING ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 


SETH SPRAGUE’S 
FIRST AND LAST VOYAGE. 
48 RELATED BY HIMBELY TO THE OLD ‘UN. 


« Got stuck on lumber deown to Belfast once, 
the orfullest kind—expected to make a handsome 
spec, and couldn’t sell it or gin it away. There 
was me and my boys—Zeke and Zephaniah— 
arry one of ’em big enuff to lick their daddy— 
consumin’ vittels at the Belfast House at the 
rate of a dollar a day and nothin’ comin’ in. 
It was a reg’lar freeze up—and I felt putty 
toll’able well down in the mouth, I tell you.— 
But Providence allers takes keer of them as is 
willin’ to help themselves—and I found a friend 
in need—a sea cap’n as was abeout retirin’ from 
business. He was a dreadful nice man, and 
chor'd tobacco, and spit like a gentleman. Sez 
he, “ Mister Sprague, if I was you I'd buy a 
slupe and go to Baders (Barbadoes), there’s a 
fust rate chance for lumber.” 

“Do you think I could make fifty per cent ?” 
sez I. 

“Fifty per cent!” sez he. “You could make 
two hundred easy. Do you know anything about 
navigation ?” sez he. 

“Wall, I reckon,” sez I, straitenin’ up my 
shirt-collar. Yeou, we hed a row boat on our 
pond at Sheepstown, and Zeke and Zephaniah 
was death on raftin’. 

“Wall,” sez he, “then you've hit the right 
nail on the head. I want to sell out—and I’ve 
got a slupe—she’s a clipper sloop, as good as 
new. You and your boys is enough to handle 
her. She is well found with plenty of grub on 
board of her—charts, Blunt’s Navigator, compass 
and sittery. All you've got to du is to head her 
‘sow east, and she'll go of herself—and in ten 
days you'll find yourself at Baders.” 

“ What'll you take for her?” sez I. 

“Seein’ it’s you, Mr. Sprague,” sez he, “ you 
may hev her for three thousand, and that’s as 
much as to say, I'll gin her away. I'll take 
your paper at six months.” 

“Tr’s a bargain,” sezI. AndI sot right down 
and wrote him a note. 

Then the cap'n and me, and Zeke and Zepha- 

niah went down to look at her. She was a beau- 
ty, I tell you. Painted up all yaller, and black 
and green, jest like a checkered adder, with her 
name the Polly Ann, on the hind part of the 
body. She had a long pole stickin’ up in the 
middle on her, with cross sticks, and close lines 
so’s to hoist the sail—and there was a tongue at 
the fore part, with more close lines and fixins— 
and a leetle stick at the hind part, that I must 
confess I couldn’t see the use on. There wus a 
box, too, with a curus kind of clock laid down 
flat, and only one hour hand. The cap’n call 
this a compass—but I'd allers seen compasses 
with two legs. Wall, I bought the slupe, and 
we took our truck and traps on board, and on- 
tied the strings and let her went. Jogged along 
sow east—wind fair. Bime-by Zeph cum to me 
and said the compass was out of order. That 
*ere hour hand kept wabbling about, and the dial 
tipping up and deown. So I got a fishin’ line, 
and tied it up so it wouldn't spring, and made 
that all right. Livin’ cost us a good deal.— 
*Cause, jest as fast as we eat anything we was 
tuk sick, so’s it couldn’t stay deown. Must be 
dreadful onhealthy follerin’ the sea. When 
night cum we all turned in, and slep beautifal. 
Went on so two or three days. One mornin’ 
Zeke, who was the airliest up, called me and 
Zephaniah, and said somethin’ had happened in 
the night. Wall, we went up stairs, and there 
we found the pole broken off, and the tongue 
gone, with all the fixins—but, as good lack 
would have it, that ’ere little stick at the hind 
part that kept wabblin’ abeout, was gone—and 
I expect that had fretted her and made her act 
bad—jest like some hosses that wont go in a 
crupper. 

Wall, we had plenty of sticks, and went to 
work and made another pole, and hoisted a ta- 
ble-cloth, and kept joggin’ along abeout as fast 
as ever. It was one Monday mornin’, accordin’ 
to my reckonin’, that we come in sight of ’Ba- 
ders. It was a mighty big place—abeout twen- 
ty-five times as big as Portland, with any quan- 
tity of forts and ships, and meetin’ houses, and 
steamboats. So we let go killock, and hauled 
deown the table-cloth—and dressed up in our 
Sunday go-to-meetin’ close, and tuk the boat 
and went ashore. 

Bime-by we come to a lumber-yard and saw- 
mifi. Shingles enuff thar to kiver all the meet- 
th” houses in creation, and boards enuff to build 


about two thousand school-houses. I seein’ a 
chap smokin’ a cigar—and asked him the price 
of lumber. 
was at Belfast. This made me right mad, be- 
cause I began to suspicion as how I'd been tuk 
in. 
“Wall, my frend,” sez I, “I'll go back to 
Belfast—for I aint a goia’ to gin away my no- 
tions, I tell yeou.” 

“That's right, feyther,” sed Zeke, “let’s up 
killock and quit Baders.” 

“ Baders!” said the man with the cigar, “why, 
you confounded bull-calf, this here is New York!” 

If that didn’t flatten me right deown, there's 
no seeds in punkins. Me and Zeke, and Zepha- 
niah loafed abeout for an heour or two, and then 
we got into our boat and started for the Polly 
Ann. Consarn it! she was gone. Some inter- 
minable scoundrel had ontied the string and let 
her slide. Never see hide nor hair on her arter 
that. Went home by railroad and steambout, 
reached Belfast in a state of destitooshun—and 
gin up follerin’ the sea and carrin’ lumber to 
Baders, as a spekkleashun that couldn’t be made 
to pay, no how you could fix it. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 
THE COTTAGE. 


BY J. HUNT, JR. 


How pleasing it is in this world of digression, 
To pause and to ponder some period fied ; 
The home of my infancy made an impression 
Which only will perish when memory ’s dead. 
That rough, rugged farm, how dear did I love it, 
The barn by the orchard, the spring by the rill ; 
No spot upon earth which I so much covet 
As that where our cottage once stood on the hill. 
The rudely-built cottage, the moss-covered cottage, 
The one story cottage that stood on the hill. 


Beside its broad hearthstone, at evening, I’ve listened 
The tale that my grandfather told of the wars; 

He'd speak of his battles while tears his eyes glistened, 
And prove what he stated by showing his scars. 

°T was then that my young heart beat high for the glory 
Of adding some measure fame’s parchment to fill, 

By giving in song, or relating in story, 
My love for the cottage that stood on the hill. 

The rudely-built cottage, the oue story cottage, 

The time-honored cottage that stood on the hill. 


That time-honored cottage, no dream or delusion, 
For ‘neath its old roof dwell affection and friends ; 
The seat of contentment and quiet seclusion, 
When goodness found favor, and evil amends. 
What would I give could I once more regain it, 
And have the same feelings my bosom to fill? 
Alas! it’s in ruins—love cannot retain it, 
Tears gush for the cottage which stood on the hill! 


Though parted by distance, those scenes of my childhood 

Rise fresh in my mind when to them I recur; 
I fancy I visit the vale and the wildwood, 

Where flowers yield perfume like India’s myrrh ; 
And then in the warmth of the deepest emotion, 

I stand, as in youth, on the banks of that rill, 
And hear, in its gurgle, a song of devotion 

With mine, for the cottage which stood on the hill. 
The rudely-built cottage, the old-fashioned cottage, 
The time-honored cottage, once gem of the hill. 

Banks of the Ohio, July, 1851. 


PROOF POSITIVE. 


Those who are much in the habit of holdin 
disputations with their fellow-men, on mora’ 
and religious subjects, must have often been 
amused by the dogged perseverance with which 
some people, who have more zeal than know- 
ledge, attempt to establish a position by lugging 
in texts after texts of Scripture which have no 
possible connection with each other. To at- 
tempt to “argufy the topic” with such folks is 
about as idle an undertaking as it would be for 
a man to endeavor to catch a phantom or to em- 
brace his own shadow. Ridicule is the only 
weapon that can be wielded, with suceess, in a 
battle with an antagonist who is protected by a 
coat of mail composed of ignorance, stupidity, 
and zeal. Noman was probably ever better 
fitted to “do battle” with these valiant skir- 
mishers than the amiable Bishop Cheverus. On 
one occasion, an ignorant person, in arguing 
against him, undertook to prove his own posi- 
tion by bringing together passages from the 
Bible, which had about as much connection with 
each other as virtue and vice, and then, ina 
tone of triumph, asked, “ What have you to 
answer to that!” The Bishop replied, calmly, 
“ Have you not read in the scriptures that Judas 
hanged himself? Well,” added he, smiling, “ it 
is also said in the scriptures, ‘ Go thou and do 
likewsse.”— Philadelphia Journal. 


LIFE. 


Man has two minutes and a half to live—one 
to smile— one to sigh—and a half to love—for 
in the middle of this minute he dies. But the 
grave is not deep—it is the shining tread of an 
angel that seeks us. When the unknown hand 
throws the last fatal dart at the head of man— 
then boweth he his head, and the dart only lifts 
the crown of thorns from his wounds.—Richter. 


Custom does often reason overrule.— Rochester. 


Consarn it! it was lower than it ; 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 
THE LAND OF GOLD. 


BY MISS CHARLOTTE ALLEN. 

I hear them tell of a land of gold, 
Where the softer breezes blow, 

And beautiful flowers e’er unfold 
Their tints with a hallowed glow. 

They say that the sands are glittering ore, 
Bright sparkling beneath the sun ; 

That the rivers clear doth ceaseless; pour 
Their treasures for every one. 

While many have left their quiet home, 
To gather up countless wealth ; 

And risked their lives o’er the ocean-foam, 
Or bartered away their health. 


And then I hear of a land more bright, 
Whose treasures are richer, too, 

Than all the gold that can greet the sight, 
And of far surpassing hue. 

For there no sorrow or sadness dwells, 
And no disappointments blight ; 

But ceaseless happiness ever tells 
Of the spirit’s undimmed light. 

Death cannot enter that peaceful shore, 
And sighing is never known ; 

°T is rich in treasures of hidden lore, 
And there is our Father's throne. 

Plymouth, Mass., July, 1851. 


A SCENE IN HAVANA. 


We went to hear the military band play last 
evening, in the Grand Square; it was a splendid 
band, and played several opera airs beautifully. 
Many ladies were walking up and down, gene- 
rally attended by cabelleros ; but the greater part 
of the distinguees Habaneras were in their volan- 
tes, each fair senorita looking like the Reine des 
fees, crowned with flowers. The muchedumbre 
(mob or crowd) were standing about evidently 
enjoying the music; the negroes and their sable 
dames and the damsels, especially, appear to de- 
light in it. The whole scene is one of great 
beauty and enchantment: the lovely trees in 
the Grand Plaza, the magnificent crystal sun of 
the night—that crown of glory—which is so un- 
like that tame somewhat half-a-crown-like silver 
lamp, we call the moon, in our little northern 
nook—the flower crowned ladies in those cha- 
riots, sparkling with silver—the splendid live- 
ries of the postilions—the gay military uni- 
forms—the picturesque looking negroes and ne- 
gresses standing about, or sometimes dancing in 
their glee to the exhilarating tunes that are play- 
ed—the regresses occasionally in white dresses, 
scarlet satin shoes, yellow turbans, and blue 
scarfs, and various other such fantastical com- 
binations of colors, with their great flaming 
eyes, a la flor de la cara—all unite to form a de- 
lightful and singular picture—Lady Wortley's 
New York. 


LOVE OF PLEASING. 


It may safely be taken for granted, that every 
one likes to please ; there are hardly exceptions 
enough to disprove the rule. Whatever subtle 
disguises this love of pleasing may put on—how- 
ever it may borrow roughness, or carelessness, 
or egotism, or sarcasm, as its mask—there it is 
snug to the bottom of each human heart, from 
St. Simon Stylites shivering under the night 
dews, to Jenny Lind flying from adoring lion- 
hunters, and Pio Nono piously tapping his gold 
snufi-box, and saying he is only a poor priest ! 
The little boy who has committed his piece with 
much labor of brain, much screwing of body, 
and anxious gesticular tuition, utterly refuses to 
say it when the time comes. Why? Not be- 
cause he does not wish to please, but because 
his intense desire to do so has suddenly assum- 
ed a new form, that of fear; which, like other 
passions, is very unreasonable. ‘The same cause 
will make a young lady who has bestowed much 
thought on a new ball-dress, declare at the last 
moment that she does not wantto go! <A doubt 
has suddenly assailed her as to the success of 
her costume. The dress is surely beautiful, but 
will it make her so? No vigor of personal 
vanity preserves us from these swoons of self- 
esteem; and they are terrible while they last. 
What wonder, ~ Ba that the thought of a per- 

tual syncope of that kind should make us be- 
ive unwisely sometimes !—Mrs. Kirkland. 


LEARNING IN CONVERSATION. 


Not but that learning has its uses, if they be 
only understood, even in the lightest conversa- 
tion. It isa maxim of school-men that no ele- 
ment is heavy in its own proper place; and 
where an illustration is brought unexpectedly, 
unconstrainedly, and as it were by sleight of 
hand, from the depths to the surface, nothing is 
more there is no such forcible spell 
in all the witchery of conversation. Geometri- 
cians in some cases refer their superficial lines 
to the centre of the earth. Foundations lie 
deeper ; it is not always mud that we bring up 
by probing the bottom; things of transparent 
teath, of perfect configuration; very bubbles for 
lightness, and brilliancy, may be brought to the 
surface of the water from many fathoms depth.— 
Self-Formation. 


DETRACTION. 


We had rather do anything than acknow- 
ledge the merit of another, if we can help it. 
We cannot bear a superior or an equal. Hence 
.| vidieule is sure to prevail over truth, for the 
malice of mankind, thrown into the scale, gives 
the casting-weight.— Hazlitt. 


THE MOCKING BIRD. 


Several quarters’ of our city are now vocal 
with the music of these fine songsters. Many of 
them continue to pour forth a torrent of melody 
day and night almost without intermission. “The 
powers of imitation of these birds have not cer- 
tainly been overrated. When in the right humor 
they will imitate all sorts of sounds, even to the 
crowing of a cock. If they do not succeed well 
the first time, they will repeat the effort, always 
gaining in correctness till they master the su 
ject, often with exact truth, seldom failing to 
make the notes perfectly. 

But it is as composers, not as imitators, that 
the mocking birds most command our admira- 
tion. There appears to be no end to their pow- 
ers of combination; there is a variety and 
strange contrast in their song, that would be 
sought for in vain in any of the sounds present- 
ed for their imitation. Sometimes they begin 
low down on the scale, go up the gamut, sto 
ping here and there to give variations ad lib., 
then starting again, always ascending and re- 
peating the same process. Sometimes they be- 
gin at the top of the scale and descend in like 
manner. One moment they will touch the note 
and repeat it several times with a greater or less 
degree of emphasis, then flat or sharp the same 
note after the same manuer. 

It would require the pen of a composer of 
music to trace out faithfully~all the notes of 
their song. We have often followed out forty or 
fifty different arrangements, and in this limit of 
our memory, we say certainly that the same song 
was not repeated. There is scarcely any limit 
to their combinations. The lark doubtless sur- 
passes them in the gushing joyousness of his 
note; the thrush, nightingale, and perhaps other 
birds in its liquid sweetness. But in the variety 
and combination of notes, and in compass and 
flexibility, in great facility of execution, the 
mocking bird bears the palm. Nature furnishes 
in the feathered ‘tribe voices of all descriptions, 
that “warble their wood-notes wild, and by way 
of an excusable simile, they may be resembled 
somewhat to certain prima donnas. The mock- 
ing bird, like the matchless Catalina, unites 
every style, with a compass that comprehends 
every note, from the purest soprano down to the 
deepest contralto. The bird is well named, and 
its voice is wisely adjusted to its task. With 
sweetness alone, it would be unable to render its 
great variety of intonations.—Savannah Repub. 


[Written for the Pictorial Drawing Room Companion.] 
A TRUTH TOKEN, 


BY LILLE LILBERNE. 


“A rose in a garden at Highfield home, England, pre- 
sents a very remarkable appearance. It is covered with 
last year’s flower buds, which never expanded themselves, 
and which have withstood the winter without changing 
their appearance.”’ 


And it is well ; those leaves of light 
Have ne’er unclosed a flower, 
To feel the breath of death and blight 
Upon them every hour. 
And thus the heart to the world unknown, 
Is fair and rare as the bud unblown; 
A treasure true: there let it be, 
Robed in its own deep purity ; 
Unsullied by the world’s rude gaze, 
Unblanched by the sun’s bright, burning rays ; 
Still holy all. Be it thus given 
Back to its home, a hope of heaven. 
North (New) Salem, Mass., July, 1851. 


COURTESY OF AMERICANS. 


I like the Americans more and more: either 
they have improved wonderfully lately, or else 
the criticisms on them must have been cruelly 
exaggerated. They are particularly courteous 
and obliging, and seem, I think, amiably anxious 
that foreigners should carry away a favorable 
impression of them. As for me, let other tray- 
ellers say what they please of them, I am de- 
termined not to be prejudiced, but to judge of 
them exactly as I find them; and I shall most 
pertinaciously continue to praise them (if I see 
no good cause to alter my present humble 
opinion), and most especially for their obliging 
civility and hospitable attention to strangers, of 
which I have already seen several instances. 

I have witnessed but very few isolated cases, 
as yet, of the unrefined habits so usually ascribed 
to them, and those cases decidedly were not 
among the higher orders of people; for there 
seems just as much difference in America as any 
where else in some respects. The superior 
classes here have almost always excellent man- 
ners, and a great deal of real and natural as 
well as acquired refinement, and are often be- 
sides (which perhaps will not be believed b 
fastidious England) extremely distinguished- 
looking. By the way, the captains of the steam- 
boats appear a remarkably gentlemanlike race 
of men in general, particularly courteous in their 
deportment, and very considerate and obliging 
to the passengers.—Lady Emeline Wortley. 


MARRIAGE, 


I never knew a marriage expressly for money 
that did not prove unhappy. Yet managing 
mothers and heartless demabiets are continually 
playing the same unlucky game. I believe that 
men more frequently marry for love than wo- 
men, because women think they will not have a 
better chance, and dread being dependent. Such 
marriages, no doubt, sometimes prove comfort- 
able, but a ter number would have been far 
happier single. If I may judge by my observa- 
tions of such matters, marrying for a home 
makes that home a tiresome one—Mrs. Child. 
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ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 

The French have some amusing hits at the 
sombre manner in which Sunday is observed in 
England, compared with what they have been 
accustomed to in France. The Parisians are 
diverting themselves with a lively little farce, 
representing the adventures of a Frenchman in 
Londen during the great exhibition. The dis- 
agreeables of tough beef, heavy pudding, sombre 
skies, and stiff manners, throw them into con- 
vulsions of laughter, when suddenly the stage is 
darkened (the scene being a few blank walls), 
and music makes the heart sink with its plaintive 
wailing, while a few melancholy individuals in 
deep mourning, steal about on tiptoe, slowly re- 
peating in solemn whisper as the curtain falls, 
“ C'est Sunday !” 


TRAVELLING AGENTS. 

We find it necessary again to inform our 
readers generally, and particularly those who 
may desire to subscribe for our paper, that we 
neither employ nor recognize any travelling 
agents, and all business must be transacted di- 
rectly with the office of publication. It isindeed 
the only safe way to subscribe for a paper, and 
now that the postage is only three cents, the ex- 
pense is really, in an individual case, too small a 
sum to consider. 


QUEER FREAK OF NATURE. 

A correspondent of the Salem Gazette states 
that there is an old lady in that city who two 
years ago lost all her hair. About a year since 
a new growth commenced, and her head is now, 
at seventy-six years of age, entirely covered 
with hair, about seven inches long, of a dark 
chestnut color, and of as healthy and glossy ap- 
pearance as that of young ladies of sixteen. 


New at Soutn Enp.—We under- 
stand that about $18,000 have already been sub- 
scribed towards the erection of an Orthodox 
Church, between Canton and Suffolk streets.— 
It is desirable that $5000 or $6000 more be 
raised to warrant a commencement of the project. 
It is proposed to make it an ornament to this 
growing and interesting part of our city. The 
plan is, to have a lofty steeple and a fine clock. 


Boston Lunatic Hospitat.—At a meeting 
of the Board of Visiters, held lately, Dr. Clement 
A.Walker was unanimously chosen Superintend- 
ent of the Boston Lunatic Hospital, to fill the 
vacancy occasioned by the resignation of Dr. 
Charles H. Stedman. 


Fatat Accipent.—In Pelham, N. H., Mrs. 
Moreland was shot and fatally wounded while 
struggling with her son, aged 16, who had taken 
his fowling-piece to goa gunning, which his 
mother forbid until he had drawn her some 
water. 


Opp Srecimen.—The brig Monte Christo, 
which recently arrived at New York from At- 
takapas, has on board a rattlesnake 9 feet and 
2 inches in length. He has seven rattles, and 
has been without food 11 months. 


AnoTHeR Suspension bill au- 
thorizing the construction of another suspension 
bridge across the Niagara river, has been unani- 
mously reported in the Canadian Parliement.— 
No doubt is entertained of its-passage. 


Suppen Martha Hibbard, of 
North Hadley, a young lady 20 years of age, 
while singing in the choir in the Orthodox 
Church, dropped down ‘and immediately ex- 
pired. 


Hay.—The York Gazette says that large 
quantities of hay are now purchased in York by 
a Baltimorean, who is engaged in shipping it to 
California. What next ? 


A or tHE Scnoor.—The 
vessel in which Columbus made his first voyage 
to the New World, was of only 15 tons burthen, 
and without a deck. 

Boston Lixg.—The Arabia and Persia 
steamships for the Cunard line, which will be 
ready in the autumn, are to be about 990- horse 
power. 


Appress.—George R. Russell, Esq., of Rox- 
bury, will deliver the annual address before the 
Norfolk County Agricultural Society, at Ded- 
ham, in September next. 


Wapside Gatherings. 


Gen. Arbuckle died on the 11th at Fort Smith. 

Dempster is concertising in Buffalo. 

Luke Lea, Indian agent at Fort Leavenworth, 
was accidently killed. 

Oak is stronger than iron—both pieces being 
equal in weight. 

Love thy friend with all his faults ; none are 
without imperfections. 

Abram Taylor has been found guilty of the 
murder of the Cosden family in Maryland. 

In Texas, Capt. Hardee has compelled the 
Camanches to surrender seventeen whites whom 
they had captured 

A detachment of the U. S. Coast Survey ar- 
rived at Gloucester last week, and have located 
their encampment at Stage Fort. 

The cars commenced lar trips on the 
railroad from Brattleboro’ to Bellows Falls on 
Monday week. 

According to Livingston’s Register, there are 
527 lawyers in Maine, of whom upwards of 60 
are in Portland. 

How many are the Sioux Indians? The tel- 
egraph reports that 4000 of them have recently 
died of cholera and small pox. 

At New York, Mitchell Hart, a pawnbroker, 
accidentally shot and killed John Sculley, with 
the pistol Sculley had just left in pawn. 

A fire engine in Lancaster, Pa., has thrown 
over the top of the steeple of the Lutheran church, 
which steeple is190 feet high. 

During the reign of Edward I. of Efigland, 
rum was sold only as a medicine, in apotheca- 
ries’ shops. 

Croswell, an extensive negro trader, died at 
New Orleans, lately, and in his will liberated all 
his slaves, who numbered 91. 


The Bangor Jeffersonian says that about 275 
barrels of liquors left Bangor one morning last 
week, by the boats. 

Six persons died on the Wm. Larbee, dfrived 
at New York a few days since, on her passage 
from Rio Janeiro—all of yellow fever. 

Crops in Ireland promise favorably. “There 
is no appearance of disease. Accounts from the 
Continent are also favorable. 

The conflicting parties in the Established 
Church have had a strong contest during the 
week, in which the Puseyites have been defeated. 


Late advices from Sydney, N.S. W., state 
that two wrecked vessels had been discovered in 
St. George’s Sound, which were supposed to be 
Sir John Franklin's. 

A little girl of 5 years, daughter of Mr. Dra- 

r Ruggles, of Lincoln street, Worcester, was 
<illed on Monday, by falling from a three-story 
window. 

A catamount, which attacked two men recent- 
ly on the bank of the Mississippi, was caught by 
one of the party and choked to death. 

Jonathan Damon, Joel Fisk Abbott, and 
Charles Bucknam, have been arrested at North- 
ampton, as incendiaries, and ordered to recog- 
nize in $2000. 

Dates from Texas to the 10th report the crops 
suffering for want of rain. ‘The cholera had ap- 
peared at Houston. The political canvass was 
very exciting. 

The watchmen have complained te the mer- 
chants on Milk and other streets, of the habit of 
the clerks visiting the stores at unreasonable 
hours of the night. 

Collier, cashier of the fraudulent Havre de 
Grace Bank, has again been arrested by the 
sheriff, and he is now in Elkton jail, to remain 
there until removed to Hartford. 

E. P. Hawks, son of a Massachusetts clergy- 
man, and a graduate of Williams College, was 
drowned while bathing recently at Milton, Up- 
per Canada. He was. a teacher. 


We regret to notice that the health of Lady 
Franklin is said to be exceedingly precarious— 
in short, that her terrible state of suspense and 
anxiety is rapidly wearing away her life. 

A grisly bear, or wild hog, with tusks that 
would do credit to an elephant, was shot near 
Blue Hill, in Strafford, 'N. H., a few days since. 
He weighed 400 lbs. 


If you would appreciate the power of knowl- 
edge; look at India, where 100,000 Englishmen 
keep seventy millions of blockheads in fear, 
trembling, and tax-gatherers. 

It is-stated that Mons. Mallefert has contract- 
ed'to remove Pot Rock, at Hell Gate, to the 
depth of 30 feet, for the sum of $5000, and that 
the work will be commenced immediately. 

Sir'Heary Lytton Bulwer, the British Minis- 
ter, has engaged a young Spanish artist, who 
came over With him, to take portraits of Mr. 
Ticknor and Mr. Prescott of Boston, for Sir 
Henry’s private gallery. 

A riot occurred a few days since, on the occa- 
sion of the opening of Barnum’s managerie, at 
Middleton, Conn. The trouble was, that the 

— thought the show did not come up to the 
ills. 

The late Jndge ‘Bryan Mallifiphy, of ‘St. 
Louis, left’ $200,000 in trust to the city of St. 
Lonis for the relief of the destitute foreign emi- 


_|°grants arriving at that city. 


The public thoroughfares of Paris are lit by 
8,733 jets of gas, conducted through 150 miles 
of pipe. In private establishifituts “théfe are 
64,767 gas lights. ‘Total, 73.500 lamps, giving & 
light equal to 651,500 candles. 


Foreign Miscellany. 


The President of France meditates another 
journey to the provinces. 

The Russian troops had evacuated the Danu- 
bian Provinces. 

Bermuda papers state that the potato crop in 
that island is unusually abundant. 

Trade in Paris is brisk, and exchanges easy. 
In Rouen, however, manufactures are depressed. 

Portugal was generally tranquil. The regi- 
ments at Oporto had attempted a reactionary 
movement, but was suppressed by the authorities. 

Hon. George P. Marsh, our Minister at Con- 
stantinople, lately indulged in an interest- 
ing ramble through Palestine and Egypt. 

A serious collision had occurred at Hamburg 
between the sailors and the Austrian troops in 
port. Six had been killed, and a great number 
wounded. 

Emigration continues unabated. The Gal- 
way people are rejoicing at the prospect of hav- 
ing steam communication between that port and 
the United States. 

Greece is threatened with a famine from the 
drought which has been experienced in Asia 
Minor and throughout the greater part of Euro- 
pean Turkey. 

Marshal Narvaez had left Paris for London. 
It is said a reconciliation between him and Lord 
Palmerston is likely to take place during his 
Visit. 

Count Guiceidrdini, of whose imprisonment at 
Florence for his*adherence to the Protestant 
faith we have made recent mention, has been 
ordered to quit Tuscany for six months. 


A new Eeague is being*formed for a reform 


‘in the monetary and currency laws, based upon 


the free banking system of New York. It has 
met with- great favor in London and Liverpool. 

In the suit brought in France by the heirs of 
™. Dupont against M: Chavoix, who killed their 
father in a duel, the civil tribunal at Periguez 
has cordénmined ‘the defendant to pay $6000 
‘damages. 

The death of the Earl of Shaftesbyry will re- 
move Lord Ashley, his son, from the House of 
Commons to the House of Peers, and create a 
vacancy in the representation of the city of Bath. 

The Piedmont Gazette of the 3d ult. an- 
nounces that Queen Maria Adelaide was safely 
delivered of a prince during the preceding night. 
The royal infant was christened on the 3d_ ult. 
in the chateau of Moncaliero. 

The London Times of June 10th has another 
article on the American position at the Great 
Exhibition, which, while it says some severe 
things on Yankee pretensions, is, on the whole, 
rather just and complimentary to our country. 


Sands of Gold. 


—Beauty is the flowering of virtue. 


Love is our highest word, and the syno- 
nyme of God. 

—tThe faculty of genius is the power of 
lighting its own fire. 

—Picture and sculpture are the celebration 
and festivities of form. 

——Liife is a morsel of frankincense, burning 
in the hall of eternity. 

——Pride desires not to be due, and self-love 
desires not to pay. 

——We find few people of good sense, except 
those of our own opinions. 

——tThe only people who have a moment to 
spare are those who are never idle. 

——tThe poet sings of the deeds that shall be. 
He imagines the past ; he forms the future. 

— All that we see of the universe is a spot 
imperceptibly smallin the ample bosom of na- 
ture. 

—tThe philosophy of'a thonsand ‘years Has 
not explored the chambers and magazines of the 
soul. 

—It is not our criminal actions that'require 
cow to confess, but those which are ridicu- 
lous and foolish —Rousseau. 

——The only money of God‘is God. The 
otily reward of virtue is virtue. The only way to 
have a friend is to be one. 

—Men are never so ridiculous by the quali- 
ties which they possess, as by those ‘which they 
affect to possess. 

—We Woiild more if we 
to appear stich as we hre, than by attempting to 
appear what we are not. 

—Some thoughts always fiid us young.and 
keep us so. Such a thought is the love ‘of the 
universal and eternal beauty. 

——Bashfulness is more frequently connected 
with good sense, than we find assurance—and 
impudence, on the other hand, is often the effect 
of downright stupidity. 

——Every man deems that he has precisely ‘the 
trials and temptations Which are the hardest of 
all for*him to bear; but they are so, because 
‘they are the very ones he needs.—Rititer. 

——tThese six—the peevish, the niggard, the 
dissatisfied. the passionate, the suspicious, and 
those who live upon others’ means—are forever 
unhappy. 

——The mass of those by whose efforts an in- 


‘Pividdal is raised to distinction, forever remain 


obscure; as small streams unite to form the dis- 
tinguished river, and therein lose their identity. 


Joker's 


Scolding is the pepper of matrimony—the la- 
dies are the pepper-boxes ! 

Why must your nose necessarily be in the 
middle of your face? Because it is the scenter ! 

A puffer out West advertises port wine “as 
pure as the tears which fall upon a sister’s 
grave.” 

A newspaper is like a stage coach. Its best 
articles are put inside, and it can’t get along 
without its leaders. 

The reason why many ladies an offer of 
marriage is because the question is popped at 
them. 

It is said that the Bloomer movement is help- 
ed along mostly by those ladies who are panting 
for exciteynent. 

As Mrs. Partington would say, the Mahome- 
ter, yesterday, for some hours, was ninety degrees 
above Nero.— Mobile Register. 

Sir Edward Bulwer’s much talked of play 
“Not so Bad as we” Seem,” is Not so Good as 
we Expected.—Southern Press. 


No matter what Jones may have remarked, it 
was the witty Smith who retorted upon one who 
had called him an everyday man —“ Well, if I 
am an everyday man, you are a weak one.” 


Some connoisseurs would readily give a hun- 
dred puunds for the painted head of a beggar, 
who would threaten the living mendicant with 
the stocks. 


The Detroit Tribune has got off this one: “One 
of the gentlemen who came forward to bail Abel 
F. Fitch, was questioned by Counsellor F. whether 
he had an incumbrance on his farm? ‘O yes,’ 
he said, ‘ my old ’oman.’” 


“Sammy, my dear boy, what are you crying 
for?” “Bill hove the Bible at me, and hit me 
on my head.” “ Well, you are the first person 
in my family on whom the Bible ever made the 
least impression.” 


Favor your horse with a curry as often as pos- 
sible, but never curry favors with a man. If 
plain dealing wont incline a person to favor your 
proposals, just take the first inclined plane you 
come to, and slide for home. 


Dandies divide their time, not into weeks and 
months, but into shirts and dickies. A clean 
linen is one sacred to promenades and pomatum 
—a dirty-linen day, on the contrary, is devoted 
to Moore’s melodies and an attic bed-room. 


“ Many a young lady who objects to be kissed 
under the misletoe, has no objection to be kissed 
under the rose.” A stupid compositor once made 
an error in the above, rendering it so as to say 
. has no objection to being kissed under the 
nose. 


A newsboy was heard to say that he had given 
up selling newspapers, and had gone into the 
mesmerizing business. “I get five dollars per 
week,” said he, “for playing.” “Playing what ?” 
asked one of his comrades. “ Possum,” replied 
the boy. 


Sir Walter Scott, in lending a book, one day, 
to his friend, cautioned him to be punctual in re- 
turning it. This is really necessary,” said the 
poet, in apology, “for if many of my friends are 
bad arithmeticians, I have found almost all of 
them good book keepers.” 


THE 


FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and original prize tales, written expressly for 
this paper, and at a very great cost. In politics, and on 
all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing of 
an immoral nature will ever be into its columns ; 


therefore making it emphatically, 


‘A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITER TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It is generally acknowlédged that the Frag is now the 
leading weekly paper in the United States, and its literary 
contents are allowed by the best judges to be unsurpassed. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so 
COndefised as"to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


‘for the instruction and amtisement of the general reader. 
Aw Ufrivalied corps of contributors are regularly engageu, 
and every @epartment is under the most finished and per- 

“feet system that experience Can suggest, or money pro- 
king néither the means nor the will, we can lay 

“Wondréds of thousatids of readers an 


ORIGINAL PAPER, 


{> Invariably in advance. 


‘No further reduction made from the above terms. 


‘Subscribers, or postmasters, are uested 
agents on the above terms. 
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depots in the United States, and of newspaper carries at 
; | Publisher and Proprietor, Boston, Mass, 


NAHANT. 

The picture above represents the well known 
steamboat landing, as sketched for us by Mal- 
lory, and is a very truthful picture of the spot. 
Below we have by the same artist a complete 
scene, giving a fine view of the well knowa es 


SPEAMBVALT LANDING AL NAHANT, 


tablishment, Drew’s Nahant hotel, a place as 
| celebrated for its pleasant memories as any in 
| the country. The fact of the house being kept 
by that prince of landlords, Gen. Drew, is a 
| sufficient guarantee of its continued excellence. 


| 
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pleasant and delightful watering place on the 
ccast of North America. It is a peninsula, on 
the south of Lynn, projecting into the ocean 
between the citics of Salem and Boston, and 
consists of two islands, connected together by a 


, Nahant has long been celebrated as the most | beach half a mil. in length, united to the town 


= 


of Lynn by another beach, nearly two miles in 
length. Nahant is the original Indian name of 
the place, from the word Nahanteu, signifying 
two united, or twins—a name peculiarly appro- 
priate, the island being divided into Great and 
Little Nahant. 
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